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ASSETS 
$ 66,615,658.69 

$19,607,710.69 

2,115,138.87 

Bonds of * ily of the United eit tis iseaneieadeeress cuore! 4,059,065.32 
Municipal Bonds 11,112,330.14 
Railroad Bonds 1,738,379.98 
I Te eT re Tee OT 20,002,274.02 
ee ee ee 7,980,759.67 


Meee chal) eran iss = <i 5 55 ooh oc wearer ic anecermiaceln Raic  w ed ee 
City Loans 41,681,653.39 


Farm Loans 3,966,866.49 


Stocks Owned 1,990,450.06 
Ccale iri be atiat Aekent CHNCERS 6 ors'o-o:6'e-sc 25 Wd eldisla wiccemende velo wacas wace eae aeend 4,840,138.95 
Real Estate Owned, of which $2,040,949.37 is used in whole or in part for Company 

Fee eee Te Tee rere TTT ee Tere er TT eee Tee TT re 2,476,594.22 
ee ee NE RU PII Ss 6k 5 5nk naee cnc ceannennceseenduneaeaees 3,196,317.94 
Policy Loans 5,627,200.31 
NN 5 459. 0t'a'ann Wikis Hace CWO aaa aed Sa ek he eee aes 369,360.00 
Interest Due and Accrued 684,456.51 


TOTAL ASSETS $131,448,696.56 
LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts................c cece ceecceeeccenees $106,989,996.00 
Reserve, Disability Policies 1,954,663.93 
Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuations...................0000eeeeeee 2,300,000.00 
Investment Fluctuation Fund 2,250,000.00 
Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance..............0..00 cee ceeececeees 1,187,653.79 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 1,331,195.82 
Agents’ Bond Deposits 487,508.24 
Policy Claims in ; seni of Adjustment or Payment............. sank baeaaeeren 801,592.97 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items.................000000005 789,126.18 


45,648,519.88 








Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus...................... Ebates bee $118,091,736.93 
I UN IN 6 65,536.05. ces naa kbd ew ins knews <h6dGaeseeennewEeeeaENe 13,356,959.63 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $131,448,696.56 








Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1943................ cc ececccccceceees $138,728,012.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1943.............6.6.0.00 ee eee . -$1,128,224,814.00 
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Paying claims is our business. 


During 1943 we paid more than 
475,000 death claims and matured 


endowments. 


Among these claims, 10,640 were 


on policies less than one year in 


force! A year previously these 


people were in good health and 


acceptable insurance risks. They 


didn’t expect anything to happen 


to them. 


But it did! 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


“e WAS THE 
> STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Me Cec PRUDENTIAL 


ny INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











‘(Door Opener’’... DE LUXE! 

















... This timely, sure fire interest- 
getter is another big sales aid for 
Union Central Agents. 
_ Real thinking is U. C. men and 
_ behind every U. C. women get help | 
mailing piece and like this week after _ 
_ circularization. week. | 





It’s a big reason | 
why U. C. is famous | 
as an “agents” — 
company. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Over $475,000,000 in Assets 


a 
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-F’s, Discharged 
Soldiers Biggest 
Selection Problem 


Inspection Situation in 
Connection with War 
Workers Less Serious 


NEW YORK—Though the shortage 
of medical examiners continues to grow 
more acute, the inspection problem has 
shown a marked improvement. Under- 
writing executives put this down to two 
causes. 

First, inspection companies and home 
office inspection departments which had 
lost men to the armed services have had 
a chance to train successors, most of 
whom are not subject to the draft. 
Second, the great inspection headache 
due to war plant workers going from 
one city to another has been greatly 
reduced as compared with a year ago. 
Some of the improvement is due to the 
government’s freezing of essential work- 
ers in their jobs but in the main it is 
due to the fact that workers have set- 
tled down on a basis that is fairly per- 
manent at least for the duration. This 
probably would have taken place even 
if there had been no job freezing. 


Year’s Residence Often Enough 


Thus, it is no longer necessary to in- 
spect many applicants both at their 
present and previous addresses. Most 
companies like to have a record of two 
years of continuous residence at the cur- 
rent location but the requirement is fre- 
quently waived where a man has trans- 
ferred from another city and the insur- 
ance applied for is not more than $2,000 
or $3,000, provided he has been living 
at his present residence for the last year 
and a half or even as little as one year. 

The big underwriting problem con- 
tinues to be the applicants who are rated 
4-F, unless there is some ascertainable 
reason for the rating, and those who are 
discharged from the armed forces for 
medical reasons. 


There is no trouble about the 4-F 
man who was turned down because of a 
punctured eardrum or because he had 
only one leg. However, when the in- 
surance examination shows up nothing 
that would justify a 4-F rating the com- 
pany naturally wants to know what the 
draft board knows about the man to 
warrant his rejection. 


Irked at Requests 


Agents sometimes become annoyed at 
home offices’ requests for such informa- 
tion and may believe an applicant’s con- 
tention that he cannot get the informa- 
tion from his draft board. However, 
all this data is sent by the induction 
centers to the local boards and any man 
who has been examined can obtain on 
request the reason for his rejection. 

A frequently recurring excuse on the 
part of 4-F applicants for insurance is 
that they don’t want to go back to the 
board for fear of calling themselves to 
the officials’ attention and thereby run- 
ning the risk of being reclassified 1-A. 
It is possible that this excuse may some- 
times be offered in good faith but usu- 
ally it is a blind to conceal a fact which 
the applicant realizes would keep him 
from getting life insurance. Actually a 
4-F applicant runs no risk whatever of 
being reclassified just because he asks 
his local board for the reason for his 
rejection. ’ 

As is not always the case with dis- 


Hobbs Bill Is 


Flayed at Hearing 


Measure Appears Dead-—— 
Post Office Prefers Fraud 
Order Procedure 


WASHINGTON—The Hobbs bill to 
deny use of the mails to insurance com- 
panies unlicensed under state laws or 
regulations is dead, judging from the 
reaction obtained Tuesday from mem- 
bers of the House post office sub-com- 
mittee after hearing several opposition 
witnesses. Rep. Weiss, Pennsylvania, 
subcommittee chairman, indicated all its 
members are opposed to the measure. 

However, the committee plans a final 
rebuttal hearing to Rep. Hobbs, Ala- 
bama, sponsoring the bill, by March 15, 
Weiss said. Hobbs is now hospitalized. 

Tuesday’s hearing lasted about 30 
minutes, all witnesses opposing the bill. 
Leo Goodwin, “executive vice-president 
Government Employes Insurance Co., 
writing auto insurance, said it would put 
them out of business, that it would cost 
them more than capital and surplus, to 
liquidate. A letter was read from Bishop 
Hughes, Mehodist Episcopal Church, in 
opposition. 


Post Office Clerks 


Other witnesses included William 
Otte, secretary National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, Washington, who 
submitted a protest from the Denver 
Postal Employees Association, which he 
said has been “doing a worthy insurance 
business over many years.” 

John M. Torka of the same association 
said its group insurance “has been car- 
ried on 23 years satisfactorily” without 
profit, anything remaining over going 
toward reducing premiums. He ex- 
pressed the fear that the Hobbs bill 
might prevent his organization from do- 
ing business. 

William J. O’Brien, representing the 
post office department, opposed the bill, 
expressing preference for the depart- 
ment’s method of dealing with fraudu- 
lent mail order businesses by issuing 
fraud orders denying them use of the 
mails. 

Under that procedure, he said, alleged 
insurance companies about which there 
is complaint, are given notice to show 
cause why fraud orders should not issue 
against them. In a few instances, he ad- 
mitted, no action is taken against them 
for lack of evidence. 

O’Brien submitted results of a survey 
made of post office department cases 
since 1926; only four had been closed 
for lack of evidence. In some cases, he 
said, it was found that certain Texas 
concerns, not interfered with by state 
laws or regulations, had been taking 
money from elderly people, mostly, who 
did not wish to stand a physical exami- 
nation. That is the bait held out by 
many of these “fly by night” concerns, 
he said, which sell so-called $1,000 poli- 
cies, but pay off only $10, $20 to $40. 
O’Brien said his department felt that 
the Hobbs bill should include a proviso 
recommended by the postmaster general 
to make it clear that, whether mail or- 
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charged service men, the 4-F man can 
be sure that he is getting the real reason 
for his rejection. Discharged service 
men, on the other hand, are sometimes 
told a less disquieting reason than the 
true one. For example, one man was 
discharged because he was an incipient 
psychiatric case but he was not told this, 
presumably on the ground that it might 
aggravate his condition. Thus, in some 
cases an applicant may deceive the com- 
pany unintentionally. 


Metropolitan Now 


No. 1 Business 
of Whole World 


Metropolitan Life now emerges as the 
largest private business enterprise in the 
world. Its 1943 assets totaling $6,463,- 
803,552 give it a good lead over Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., whose 
assets at the end of the year were $6,- 
313,256,718. At the end of 1942, A.T. & 
T. stood first with assets of $6,092,697,- 
837, whereas the assets of Metropolitan 
were then $5,994,915,576. 

Metropolitan Life issued $2,305,262,- 
410 of paid-for life insurance in 1943 
bringing to $29,180,396,994 the total in 
force held by more than 30,500,000 per- 


sons. Assets were increased to $6,463,- 
803,552. aie 
Investments in obligations of the 


United States and Canadian govern- 
ments reached more than $2 billion 300 
million of which $1 billion 455 million 
was invested in U. S. war loans since 
Pearl Harbor. Purchases of govern- 
ment bonds of the United States and 
Canada during last year totaled $580 
million which amount exceeded the 
$468,887,975 increase in assets. 

Benefit payments amounted to $554,- 
873,000. Deaths resulting from action 
by or against the enemy were responsi- 
ble for approximately $4,100,000 of these 
claims. There was a slight increase in 
the death rate compared with that of 
1942, but it is still less than that for any 
year prior to 1938. 

An increase of more than $1;900 mil- 
lion of life insurance in force was re- 
ported for 1943 over 1942. The rate of 
lapsation and of surrender in both ordi- 
nary and industrial departments was un- 
precedentedly low. 

Of the insurance in force ordinary was 
$14,284,663,731; industrial $8,624,764,531; 
group $6,210,968,732, and accident and 
health principal sum benefit $1,636,675,- 
142, with weekly indemnity $31,970,790. 
Of the new sales ordinary was $1,116,- 
875,330; industrial $686,162,282, and 
group $502,224,798. 

A declaration of dividends, payable in 
1944, amounting to $105,674,814 was 
made. 


S. S. Tax Freeze Is Big 


Element of Revenue Fight 


WASHINGTON—Apropos of the re- 
cent presidential veto of the revenue bill, 
Senator Barkley, Kentucky, Senate ma- 
jority leader, rebuked “the Treasury De- 
partment” for the President’s statement 
in his veto message that social security 
tax freezing at the 1% level reduced the 
amount of new revenue that would be 
raised under the bill to less than $1 bil- 
lion. 

Barkley declared that the social secur- 
ity act was not passed for the benefit of 
the general fund of the Treasury. 

That the President was “vetoing a 
member of his own cabinet,’ was the 
criticism of the veto message made by 
Senator Vandenberg, Michigan, sponsor 
for the social security tax freeze pro- 
posal. Referring to that matter, Van- 
denberg said Congress acted “by rule of 
thumb” laid down by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau in freezing the so- 
cial security tax in 1939. 

Section 112 of the bill requires finan- 
cial information returns for 1943 from 
non-profit organizations, including cer- 
tain mutual, fire and casualty insurers, 
insurance trade organizations, bureaus, 
etc., but specifically excluding fraternal 
societies. 


Hodges Seeks Reelection 


Commissioner Hodges of North Caro- 
lina, who was appointed to the post 
following the death of Dan C. Boney, 
now is seeking election for a full four- 
year term. The state primary will be 
held May 27. 





Public Should Know 
Cost in Work-Hours 
of Unsound $$ Plan 


M. A. Linton Tells N. Y. 
C.L.U. Group of Expense 
and Political Danger 


NEW YORK-—Spotlighting the cost 
of social security not merely in dollars 
but in the number of hours a week that 
the average citizen must work to pay 
for such a program is the best way to 
throw cold water on unsound expansion 
urged by vote-seeking politicians and 
acquiesced in by unthinking persons 
who think mainly of the benefits and 
who are unable to appraise the cost ac- 
curately in terms of money, M. A. Lin- 


ton, president of Provident Mutual Life, 
told the New York City C.L.U. chapter. 

Discussing the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell social security expansion meas- 
ure, both its actual terms and its impli- 
cations, Mr. Linton said that when so- 
cial security really gets going the cost 
might be 18% to 20% of payrolls, or 
the equivalent of about seven hours out 
of every work week. With all due al- 
lowance for technological progress the 
public is eventually going to be up 
against the problem of budgeting its 
time. We must decide whether we want 
to work an extra number of hours a 
week just to support an elaborate social 
security program or on the other hand 
to have more leisure time. 


Must Weigh Offsets 


Social security is going to cost a great 
deal in terms of working time, Mr. Lin- 
ton said, and when this is appreciated 
the public will understand its cost. He 
warned, however, that a good deal is 
already being spent in other channels 
for work that would be included in a 
comprehensive social security program 
and hence it is necessary to consider 
these offsets in discussing social secur- 
ity’s cost. Otherwise there is danger 
that some clever radio commentator 
who has the public’s ear and faith could 
make the cost appeal look silly. 

The cost angle, however, is only one 
phase of the problems involved in ex- 
panded social security, he said. There 
is grave danger that expanded social 
security will give whatever party is in 
power a tremendous political leverage. 
There is just as great danger whether 
a Republican or Democratic administra- 
tion is at the helm. The prospect of 
hundreds of federal offices throughout 
the country exercising discretion on 
claims for hospitalization, disability, etc., 
for benefits is full of political danger. 
The power could easily be used to 
swing elections in doubtful states. Hav- 
ing administrative personnel under civil 
service would be no protection. The 
whole setup would be a serious threat 
to the present system, under which vot- 
ers are free from financial pressure as 
be which way they will cast their bal- 
ots. 

The life insurance business, he said, 
should take a definite and open stand 
on social security expansion and he ex- 
pressed the belief that the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters will 
shortly do so. He said that it will be a 
subject of discussion at the midyear 
meeting of the N.A.L.U. 

Mr. Linton suggested that a fair posi- 
tion is that the business approves the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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Rockford Presents 
Top-Notch Congress 


Home Office Men, Sales 
Leaders View Current, 


Future Trends 


By CHARLES D. SPENCER 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Rockford 
Association of Life Underwriters at its 
annual sales congress demonstrated 
what a medium size association with a 
top notch program and well coordinated 
planning can do by attracting an at- 
tendance of 174. Despite travel difficul- 
ties, the gathering attracted liberal 
attendance from Freeport, Elgin and sur- 
rounding communities. 

Unionized industrial agents are wel- 
comed to association membership as the 
life underwriters have no axe to grind 
and are mainly concerned with legisla- 
tion and helping the agent help his pol- 
icyholders, W. B. Buckley, Mount 
Vernon manager Metropolitan Life and 
president [Illinois association empha- 
sized. “The better educated and more 
informed the agent becomes through at- 
tending sales congresses, the more busi- 
ness he is going to get, Walter H. 
Gruner, Connecticut Mutual, president 
Rockford association, declared. 


All Should Join 


The importance of getting all agents 
to join the association was stressed by 
Rudy W. Weber, a Chicago manager of 
John Hancock Mutual Life and a mem- 
ber of the National association’s com- 
mittee on integration. There was never 
a greater need for a strong association, 
he declared. With better training to 
render proper service, success of the 
agent today is based on his determina- 
tion and interest. 

Among the ideas which Mr. Weber’s 
agents have been using with success are: 
clean up fund for service man’s wife, 
insurance for parents to be used as a 
rehabilitation fund for sons and daugh- 
ters returning from service to supple- 
ment mustering out pay and insurance 
to pay the family’s rent for a certain 
number of years. Specific appeals like 
this help fix the need, he said. Mort- 
gage redemption coverage is still going 
strong as well as the suggestion that 
workers invest overtime earnings in in- 
surance. Key man coverage is timely 
with the shortage of manpower and 
there is a big market for salary savings 
and group cover.. Mr. Weber’s agency 
won John Hancock’s group trophy last 


year. 
“As a man thinketh so he buys,” Mr. 

Weber emphasized. Prospects are 

mainly interested in themselves and 


their problems. Confidence is essential 
to put over the best sales ideas and faith 
on the agent’s part takes the sting out 
of lost sales. 


Bailey’s Optimistic Outlook 


Private business has learned a great 
deal from past experience and corpora- 
tions are paying a great deal more at- 
tention to the public and employe wel- 
fare, W. B. Bailey, Travelers’ economist 
pointed out. Business is going to make 
every effort to meet the employment 
problem after the war. It is essential 
that the public cooperate by not trying 
to use its accumulated purchasing power 
too fast after the war. So far during 
the war the people have handled their 
money remarkably well considering the 
fact that many of them are not used to 
having surplus funds, Mr. Bailey said. 

During the last four years the people 
have saved an average of $20,000,000,000 
a year, or twice what they have saved 
before in a single year. In the last war 
people got into debt but they are now 
reducing personal indebtedness. Depres- 
sion memories are not forgotten. People 
tend to hang on to money in times of 
uncertainty and they are worrying about 
jobs after the war. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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Hard to Get Men 
But Easy to Get 


Them in Production 


NEW YORK—It has never been so 
hard to get new agents but it has never 
been so easy to get them into produc- 
tion quickly, according to R. B. Hull, 
vice-president and manager of agencies 
of Mutual Life, who has just returned 
from a trip to Mutual’s Pacific Coast 
agencies. In spite of the manpower 
shortage it is possible to get excellent 
men and even on the coast, where the 
situation is tightest, he found Mutual’s 
managers recruiting a very high caliber 
of agents. 

The ease with which well qualified 
new agents can sell under today’s con- 
ditions not only is a good sales point 
in getting the right type of man to come 
into the business but enables agency 
managers to talk with him with full 
confidence that he will make a success 
of his new career. Some new agents 
who have been in the business only six 
to 12 months are producing $30,000 to 
$50,000 a month. Some who have been 
in the business an even shorter time are 
making excellent records. 


Impressed by Post-War Prospects 


Mr. Hull visited Mutual agencies at 
Seattle, Portland, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Phoenix, and on his 
way back to New York, at Cincinnati 
and Chicago. While he was in San 
Francisco he met with all the Mutual’s 
western managers and agency super- 
visors, including those listed above, and 
also those from Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Pueblo and Spokane. Recruiting and 
training were discussed. 

Mr. Hull was impressed by the in- 
crease in the war activity tempo on the 
coast. He feels that industrial and busi- 
ness activity will continue to expand on 
the coast after the war with conse- 
quently greater opportunities for life in- 
surance sales. 


Essential List Revised 
WASHINGTON—A revised list of 


essential activities promulgated by the 
War Manpower Commission does not 
mention insurance under 35 categories 
listed. However, accident and fire-pre- 
ventive services are included under the 
32nd item on the list, which covers 
health and welfare services. 


Present Million to Hammond 

Closing a month’s campaign in honor 
of Wilmer M. Hammond, Los Angeles 
general agent of Aetna Life, his agency 
celebrated his birthday with the presen- 
tation to him of $1,000,000 in written 
business. 


New Vice-president of 
Equitable Society 








MEREDITH C. LAFFEY 


Meredith C. Laffey, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of Equitable So- 
ciety, has been with the organization 
since 1919. Previously he had been 
with Equitable Trust. Company. He 
started with Equitable Society as assist- 
ant treasurer and in 1923 was named 
treasurer. Since 1937 he has been a 
second vice-president. 


No U.S. Supreme Court 
Insurance Case Decisions 


Inasmuch as the U. S. Supreme Court 
was due to reconvene Monday after a 
two-week recess, it was felt that a de- 
cision might be handed down that day 
in the Polish National Alliance or 
S.E.U.A. cases or in both but there was 
no decision given in either case. 


New Miss. License Tax Bill 


JACKSON, MISS.—A license bill in- 
troduced in the Mississippi house calls 
for a $200 license fee from all types of 
insurance companies except $25 for fra- 
ternals. Companies writing business in 
more than one classification would pay 
$350. Life and accident and_ health 
companies would pay a 2.25% premium 
tax and all others 3%. The license tax 
for local agencies in large cities is set 
at $100, for others $50. Life and acci- 
dent and health agent’s license fee is 
$10. 


————= 


Debate Bill to 
Increase Monthly 


Debit Commissions 


NEW YORK—C. G. Taylor, Jr., vice- 
president of Metropolitan Life, opposed 
ane (C. M. Shanks, vice-president and 
general solicitor of Prudential, favored 
passage of the Lamula bill to increase 
commissions on monthly debit business 
in their testimony at a hearing in 
Albany. Renewal commissions on 
monthly debit business would be in. 
creased from 5% to 6%4% by the bill 
introduced by Assemblyman Lamula of 
Brooklyn. The hearing was held by the 
assembly insurance committee and no 
action will be taken until the full com- 
mittee is present at a future hearing. 

Prudential is currently paying $1.50 
extra conservation salary monthly to its 
agents on monthly business until the 
present law is revised. Mr. Taylor said 
passage of the bill would cost Metro- 
politan policyholders $2,250,000 on the 
basis of 1943 business. 

While the bill is permissive, he said, 
other companies would be obliged to 
pay the increase. There is no place to 
get the increase except from _policy- 
holders, he stated. 

_Mr. Shanks said Prudential has recog- 
nized for some time the need for equal- 
izing the commissions paid on weekly 
premium and monthly debit business, 
The increase in commission would not 
increase the cost to policyholders be- 
cause it would accelerate the sales of 
monthly business and _ consequently 
lower the .cost of administering that 
business, he said. If the bill is passed, 
Prudential will discontinue the $1.50 
extra monthly it is paying agents on 
their conservation salary. 

L. W. Berney, national insurance di- 
rector United Office & Professional 
Workers of America, C.I.0., also spoke 
in favor of the bill. 


Trussell with Research Bureau 


Albert C. Trussell, agency assistant in 
the sales promotion department of Mu- 
tual Life will become a junior consult- 
ant on the staff of the Sales Research 
Bureau. 

Upon graduation in 1939 from Syra- 
cuse University, Mr. Trussell became 
copywriter for McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
of New York. Three years later he 
joined Mutual Life’s Ives & Myrick 
agency as an agent and in 1942 received 
his appointment as agency assistant. 


A regional meeting of commissioners 
of Zone 5 will be held at the Muehle- 
bach hotel, Kansas City, March 14-15. 
President Harrington is expected to at- 
tend. 





FIGURES FROM DEC. 31, 1943, STATEMENTS 





Increase Surplus to New Increase 

Total in Policy- Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. 

Assets Assets holders 1943 Dec. 31,1943 in Force 

$ $ $ $ $ 
American Mutual ..... 32,046,543 624,817 2,000,190 6,773,205 91,115,557 710,900 
Central Life, Ia........ 62,492,276 4,177,456 6,279,756 15,599,867 187,455,899 8,584,898 
Dermam TAle ..sccsces 11,416,647 1,804,964 1,647,349 36,644,413 112,120,181 14,691,479 
Mastern Tile .si..0si000 3,564,315 3,873 318,564 3,764,552 22,683,176 2,567,984 
Home Security Life.... 5,778,667 919,199 724,909 14,843,572 63,667,645 6,637,339 
Independent Life, Md.. 1,168,574 153,846 201,072 2,523,338 10,228,236 674,288 
John Hancock Mut...1,441,468,994 153,420,344 128,014,743 850,935,396 6,438,540,577 602,365,209 
Lafayette Life ....... 8,667,638 508,440 279,932 5,679,236 37,025,338 3,081,520 
ite of Virginia........< 140,828,280 11,433,627 19,412,339 85,079,113 689,753,899 36,177,414 
Loyal Protective Life.. 3,569,388 653,348 2,111,984 2,073,516 6,958,167 1,605,996 
Midland National ...... 7,321,118 643,317 1,212,236 4,088,037 29,540,499 1,424,106 
Mut. Benefit L., N. J..880,091,237 45,539,169 «sk unsss 1140,094,668 2,205,359,131 69,392,558 
National Aid Life..... 1,696,804 224,357 313,332 6,215,156 31,631,433 1,395,026 
National Equity Life.. 2,636,389 305,565 437,554 3,528,501 17,101,386 1,599,653 
North Amer. Reassur.. 21,342,077 1,294,664 2,855,899 43,462,000 192,269,300 14,708,300 
Pacific National Life.. 3,876,869 635,465 830,913 6,819,427 27,830,365 3,356,481 
Postal Union Life, Cal. 5,197,383 401,940 300,000 4,979,510 20,167,180 1,628,170 
Presbyterian Min. Fund 35,939,954 1,890,852 3,334,022 4,207,454 67,999,053 1,226,307 
Reliable Life, Mo...... 2,523,088 561,523 450,473 37,566,893 57,717,969 19,114,128 
Republic Life, Okla.... 1,917,529 342,772 502,127 3,979,300 25,652,670 1,815,059 
Universal Life ........ 504,651 248,593 222,071 6,242,550 13,517,897 3,259,596 
Southwestern Life ..... 101,475,392 9,911,295 9,250,000 55,022,219 450,008,866 28,211,533 
West. Mut. Life, N. D.. 1,122,398 269,718 283,764 3,528,619 13,509,700 3,044,988 
WOrtd scvcesvcsecccess 1,781,417 584,915 BE0187 tk aeeis 1,382,492 1,382,492 
FRATERNALS 

Aid Assn. for Luths... 54,690,880 6,986,242 3,933,359 29,912.2364  265.581.696 20,923,103 
Bro. of Loc. Fire & Eng. 28,136,661 1,416,063: ..::cc2e0 5,206,000 72,017,533 1,517,198 
Gleaner Life .......+.- 9,032,550 559,688 610,123 2,434,468 38,065,972 545,384 





‘Written basis—issued, revised and increased 


Prems. Total Benefits Total 
Income Income Paid Disburs, 

1943 1943 1943 1943 

$ $ $ $ 

2,429,615 4,328,463 2,342,252 3,639,818 
5,537,670 9,151,726 3,044,986 4,895,695 
3,967,312 4,474,395 737,536 2,671,269 
668,870 838,823 185,543 410,961 
2,184,935 2,436,466 396,430 1,539,752 
358,381 400,738 77,173 277,859 
247,434,175 314,693,498 108,985,002 169,839,712 
1,011,618 1,676,534 582,191 1,180,700 
20,013,460 27,593,052 6,115,657 15,698,675 
238,899 1,848,691 43,552 1,471,487 
865,936 1,278,332 240,582 675,009 
70,746,331 125,490,372 60,411,448 82,922,078 
873,636 947,326 365,917 731,892 
517,504 632,552 112,095 329,661 
2,996,301 3,891,599 1,955,851 2,760,008 
877,878 1,067,421 89,771 458,271 
925,922 1,234,813 342,082 993,559 
2,752,514 5,387,831 2,797,175 3,450,790 
1,616,077 2,543,240 248,318 2,081,826 
593,993 664,070 100,152 308,949 
1,194,098 1,216,598 354,940 970,602 
13,179,263 20,190,004 5,175,636 10,461,987 
407,182 544,327 79,268 274,609 
pene 2 3,173,9518 2,236  2,619,3798 
7,512,704 10,929,682 2,500,741 3,884,146 
2,408,761 4,170,737 2,002,845 2,155,183 
1,066,339 1,534,997 588,657 1,020,892 


(1) Contingency reserves $39,086,150. (2) Ledger assets from other companies for assuming their risk $623,492. (3) Includes A. & H. 
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“lumbo” Risks Eyed 
with Caution 


Companies Recognize 
Inflationary Trends—Ulrey 
Reviews Underwriting 


DETROIT—Unlike the period from 
1927 to 1929, today’s inflationary ten- 
dencies are fully recognized and 
“jumbo” risks are being frowned upon 
by life companies, J. B. Ulrey, assistant 
manager of underwriting American 
United ‘Life, told the Michigan Actuarial 
Society. 

It seems unlikely that the inevitable 
deflation that will follow the war. will 
cause the same untoward results mor- 
talitywise as in 1929 and the early ’30s, 
Mr. Ulrey said. Pre-war incomes of 
$3,000 to $5,000 which have jumped to 
$6,000 to $10,000 will return to their 
former level, heavy taxation will tend 
to defeat inflation but conversely, too 
much stress must not be placed on re- 
ported earnings. After tax deductions, 
the net income is a very different figure 
and in the case of large incomes, vastly 
different. Fortunately the life insur- 
ance structure today is on a sounder 
basis than in.1929 and many of the 
larger lines are sold to cover taxation— 
a specific purpose—not a speculation. 


Underwriting Rejected Draftees 


More than 3,000,000 men have been 
rejected for military service and more 
than a million have been discharged be- 
cause of over-age or physical or mental 
defects. Many are eligible for insur- 
ance. To eliminate delays and callbacks, 
many companies now require the appli- 
cant to complete a questionnaire cover- 
ing deferments, discharges and reasons 
therefor. This has proven valuable as 
an underwriting aid. Unless cause of 
discharge or deferment is obvious and 
trivial as far as life expectancy is con- 
cerned, a medical examination stressing 
the cause should be required. On rare 
cases it may be necessary to secure a 
statement from the draft board and 
draft boards do not always reply to such 
inquiries. The adjutant general’s office 
will furnish a statement only to the 
veteran himself, and it is a lengthy 
process. 

Unless companies went in heavily for 
pre-war army and navy aviators on an 
unrestricted basis it is unlikely they will 
suffer unduly from war mortality. The 
European invasion probably will bring 
heavy mortality but the bulk of the 
troops are youngsters who are not sub- 
stantially insured. Coverage written in 
the last two years, of course, is mostly 
restricted for war, aviation and travel 
outside of the home area. 

Policies now written on military per- 
sonnel, other than National Service Life 
insurance, are generally restricted and 
are sold as a hedge against future unin- 
surability or as an investment, or both. 
Competitive considerations may _ influ- 
ence whether to accept impaired risks 
due to the war with or without rating. 
Term coverage, including modified life, 
is too cheap an option of future insur- 
ability, permitting excessive selection 
against the insurer, and permanent plans 
of coverage should be the minimum 
Issued in such cases 


Further Mortality Improvement 


Mortality in recent years has been 
very favorable. Contributing factors in- 
clude improved public health services, 
improved industrial safety measures and 
working conditions, sulfa drugs and 
other revolutionary medical discoveries, 
as well as more advanced and realistic 
methods of selection. The post-war era 
Promises even more improvement in 
mortality because of the release of 
Penicillin and other war-monopolized 
temedies and because thousands of 
Physicians are taking what amounts to 
a postgraduate course in the greatest 
Clinical laboratory in history—military 
medical and hospital service 


Boston Actuaries 
Club Considers 
Current Questions 


The Actuaries’ Club of Boston at its 
meeting March 10 will consider whether 
supplementary contracts involving life 
contingencies should be allocated in the 
gain and loss exhibit according to the 
type of policy from which the supple- 
mentary contract originated. If these 
supplementary contracts should be treat- 
ed as annuities, what steps should be 
taken to see that the loss arising from 
such contracts is charged to the insur- 
ance branch of the business? 


Also: Should the meetings of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America be extended 
to at least two full days or maybe three 
days ultimately following the war? 
Would it be desirable, with extended 
meetings, to have all sessions after the 
first three split into seminars presided 
over by men outstanding in the par- 
ticular fields, covering such specialized 
lines, for example, as industrial, group 
life, group hospitalization, group annu- 
ities, agent’s compensation, etc? 

Would it be desirable to have a gen- 
eral report, mentioning no names, of the 
meat of the discussions at these semi- 
nars. 


Plan of Alternate Meetings 


Is it possible that the present arrange- 
ment of alternate meetings, spring and 
fall, in the Society and the Institute with 
reciprocal invitations, should become a 
permanent plan of operation for the two 
bodies in view of the difficulties of 
bringing about an early amalgamation of 
the two groups. 


Idiosyncrasies 
scales. 

Is a reduction in the interest rate on 
outstanding policy loans desirable? 


of current dividend 


Weil and Groenke Take 
Mutual Benefit Honors 








Sidney Weil A. R. Groenke 


Sidney Weil and A. Robert Groenke, 
both of Cincinnati, have been elected 
president and _ vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the National Associates of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life. The associates consist 
of the first 25 field men on the honor 
roll at the end of the preceding year. 

Mr. Weil was the leading producer 
last year, having sold over $2,000,000 of 
life insurance, all of it on an individual 
basis with no pension trust or other 
wholesale plans. He is a qualifying 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

Mr. Groenke was vice-president of the 
group in 1940 and president in 1941. 
With approximately $1,500,000 of paid- 
for business last year, he stood third 
among the field men. 





Harrington V. P. Mass. Protective 


Frank L. Harrington has been elected 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Pro- 
tective companies in addition to his po- 
sition as counsel. After two years in 
practice in Boston he joined the compa- 
nies in 1929. He has been assistant sec- 
retary and counsel. 








25 Pay Life. 


mature as an Endowment. 


the dividends. 


amount of insurance. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





Continue Saving 


The editor who writes our case histories had his attention 
ealléd to the case of an Ordinary Life policy started in 1917, 
with the dividends left to accumulate. 
years the accumulated dividends were sufficient and the insur- 
ance could be declared full paid, thus turning an O.L. into a 
Or the insured could elect to continue paying 
full premiums as before, permitting dividends to continue 
accumulating until some years hence, when the O.L. could 
The editor suggested that the in- 
sured should continue paying the premiums and accumulating 


Why, he asked, why stop paying premiums now? The “for- 
given” premium money would be spent or else would have to 
be otherwise invested. The decision to continue- paying pre- 
miums would produce the equivalent of acquiring an additional 


There was a smile in this case history, because after the 
advice had been given the editor was informed that the policy 
in question happened to be his own. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Now at the end of 25 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















N.A.L.U. Election 
Change Sought 


Los Angeles Association 
Proposes District Plan for 
Trustees, Gives Arguments 


LOS ANGELES—In view of the fact 
that the method of electing trustees of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers is on the agenda for the national 
council meeting in Buffalo March 23, the 
Los Angeles association has adopted a 
resolution favoring a change in proce- 
dure under which trustees would be 
elected by districts, and has sent to the 
presidents of all local associations a 
memorandum covering the arguments 
which it advances in favor of the pro- 
posed change. 

It suggests that the country be divided 
into election districts based on associa- 
tion membership and that each district 
be allowed to elect a trustee. For in- 
stance, 3,000 association members might 
constitute such a district. Changes in 
districting could be made every three 
years to allow for changes in member- 
ship. Machinery could be set up so 
that all association members would have 
a chance to express their preference and 
therefore would feel a closer tie-up with 
the National association. 


Objectives Are Outlined 


The chief objectives sought are to in- 
duce more field men to become candi- 
dates for National asociation offices, to 
make it possible for delegates to have 
more personal knowledge of the men 
for whom they are voting, and to reduce 
the emphasis on politics at the annual 
meeting. The Los Angeles people con- 
tend that as it stands now, a man can 
be elected by trading of votes by asso- 
ciations, and votes are cast for men, 
most of whom are not really known per- 
sonally to those charged with the voting. 
Likewise, the voting now is by those at- 
tending the convention and quite natur- 
ally those associations nearby the con- 
vention city usually have the most voters 
in attendance. 

It is suggested further that election of 
a trustee for a definite district and giv- 
ing him responsibility for that district 
would result in an improvement in asso- 
ciation activities, particularly among the 
smaller associations and the debit men, in 
which fields it is declared that the great- 
est field for future new membership 
work lies. 


Eliminate Nation-Wide Campaign 


Reference is made to the report of 
the nominating commitee at the Pits- 
burgh meeting to the effect that it is 
difficult to get qualified men, and particu- 
larly personal producers, to become 
candidates. It is claimed that the elimi- 
nation of the necessity for a nation-wide 
campaign would make it possible to se- 
cure more such men and in some cases 
at least there might by an actual draft- 
ing of the right man by the associations 
in his immediate district. 





Aid for the Soldier Agent 


ST. LOUIS—Geueral American Life 
announces it has established a pro- 
gram for the reestablishment of its sales 
representatives released from the armed 
forces. 

Special measures are adopted to con- 
serve the agent’s existing business to 
maintain renewal account at the highest 
possible level. The agent in uniform is 
furnished with cards and letters to sign 
and mail while in service so as to pre- 
serve contact with policyholders. Upon 
release from service the agent will get 
a refresher course and engraved an- 
nouncement of his return to active 
work will be sent to his policyholders, 
friends, prospects and centers of influ- 
ence, and he will enjoy unlimited use 
of the company’s direct mail facilities 
for a reasonable length of time, with- 
out cost. 
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Companies’ 1943 Statement Figures 





MUTUAL LIFE 


Mutual Life last year showed gain in 
new business, insurance in force, assets 
and surplus accomyanied by a reduction 
in operating expenses. From operating 
gains $12,700,000 was applied to special 
reserves and write-downs, and $7,639,000 
to surplus reserve for general contingen- 
including in- 


cies. Operating expense, 
vestment expense, was reduced by $1,- 
500,000. 


Benefits payments amounted to $109,- 
800,000. 

War death claims were less than 5% 
of total death claims, and since Pearl 
Harbor have comprised only 3%. The 
mortality ratio was 60.4. This was 
somewhat higher than in 1942, but lower 
than in 1941 and 1940. 

New insurance totalled $170,500,000, 
which was 9% more than in 1942. In- 
surance in force, on the lives of nearly 
one million, totaled $3,660 million. 
Lapses and surrenders were approxi- 
mately 25% less than in 1942. 

Assets increased by $63,800,000 to $1,- 
651 million. Government bond holdings, 
which were increased by a net amount of 
$89,200,000 during 1943, totalled $733 
million. 








aaa * I CANT MENTION 
HIS NAME FOR THE CASE IS 
STILL UNDER WAY. BUT I 
CAN GIVE YOU ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPELLING PENSION 
POINTS OF VIEW I HAVE 
SEEN. 


* * * 


TAKING LAST MONTH’S 
R & R BOOKLET which deals 
with losses inherent in Social 
Security if the benefits cannot be 
taken, this agent went to a 
company employing 5,000 and 
from a sampling of the pay roll 
proved that in the organization 
was a potential Social Security 
loss of $48,750,000. 

x ok x 


THE $48,750,000 is the single 
premium value of the retire- 
ment income benefit to 5,000 
workers and their wives. 

* * * 


ON THE ONE HAND the 
loss obviously will not be 100 
per cent. But on the other hand 
a pension plan will see that there 
will be no loss whatever, and 
actually a high volume of Social 
Security dollars will be sal- 
vaged. 


* * * 


THE THOUGHT makes an un- 
usually sound and factual ap- 
proach to the Pension Trust 
prospect. 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 


THE INSURANCE 
RESEARCH & REVIEW — 











INDIANAPOLIS 





FIDELITY MUTUAL 


Fidelity Mutual Life in its new 
statement reports assets of $158,831,299 
and net surplus $5,676,064. Benefit pay- 
ments were $10,239,026, insurance in 
force is $404,927,737. Gains in new 
business were outstanding in view of 
the fact that about one-fifth of the field 
force is now in uniform. Of the mor- 
tality 3.5% was due to war losses. Pol- 
icy loans decreased 13%. 


LIFE 





BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


Assets of Bankers Life of Nebraska 
at the year end amounted to $42,363,592, 
capital -is $500,000 and net surplus $3,- 
206,672. The benefit payments were 
$2,413,874, new insurance $18,339,269, 
insurance in force $142,632,125. 

Percentage-wise the terminations were 
with one exception the smallest in his- 
tory. The mortality was somewhat 
higher than in 1942 but was still very 
low. There was paid during the year 
$312,800 in pursuance of the mutualiza- 
tion plan. 





MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


Midland Mutual Life assets now total 
$41,429,513, an increase of better than 
$3 million for the year. The capital is 
$300,000 and net surplus $2,993,451. 

Government bond purchases during 
1943 exceeded $8 million and the total 
is now more than $19 million, Life in- 
surance paid for totaled $11,418,634, a 
10% increase, and insurance in force in- 
creased $6,912,137 to a total of $140,- 
360,116. 

Terminations other than by death or 
maturity amounted to only 2.3% as com- 
pared with 3.5% in 1942. The mortality 
was favorable. Since Dec. 7, 1941, 23 
claims involving $37,909 of insurance 
have been incurred attributable to the 
war. Of these all but five occurred in 
1943. 





RESERVE .LOAN LIFE 


Reserve Loan Life of Texas in its new 
statement shows assets $12,982,178, in- 
crease $789,035. A special mortality fund 
of $100,000 was created, capital is $200,- 
000 and net surplus $350,000. Insurance 
in force totaled $67,665,886, increase 
$4,121,381. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL LIFE 





Jefferson National Life of Indianapolis 
in its new statement reports assets of 
$1,498,572, a gain of 27.8%. Surplus is 
$552,465, increase 5.8%. Insurance in 
force totals $18,572,578, increase 29.6%. 


Woods Estate Settles Ill. 
Bankers Suit for $25,000 


Circuit Judge Miner at Chicago the 
other day entered an order providing 
that the estate of W. H. Woods micht 
settle a judgment against it of $160,000 
plus interest in the Illinois Bankers Life 
case for $25,000 and it is expected that 
the money will be paid over some time 
this week. Mr. Woods was president 
of Illinois Bankers. Judgment was en- 
tered in the circuit court against his es- 
tate along with that of Hugh T. Martin 
and A. T. Sawyer in the action that was 
brought in behalf of policyholders of 
Illinois Bankers Life Association, the 
assessment company, which was prede- 
cessor to Illinois Bankers Life, the legal 
reserve company. Mrs. Woods resides 
at Monmouth. The Martin and Saw- 
yer estates took an appeal to the IIli- 
nois appellate court but the Woods es- 
tate did not join in that appeal and is 
making the $25,000 settlement. David 
Kadyk of Lord, Bissell & Kadyk, Chi- 
cago, is attorney for the Woods estate. 





Joint Dinner at Hastings, Neb. 


A joint dinner meeting of the Union 
Central Life general agency at Hastings, 
Neb., and the state office of the financial 
division, Grand Island, was held. F. H. 
Eldredge, general agent, and E. L. 
Hawk, financial manager, were hosts. 


Rules Are Revised 
for Profit 
Sharing Trusts 


WASHINGTON—The procedure 
of the internal revenue bureau with re- 
spect to pension benefits and profit-shar- 
ing trusts under the salary stabilization 
program has been revised, as announced 
by Acting Commissioner Graves in a 
circular addressed to regional officers 
of the salary stabilization unit, internal 
revenue officers and employes, and others 
concerned. The revision brings this pro- 
cedure into line with the ruling of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Vinson that 
increased compensation in commissions 
is permissible under the salary stabil- 
ization plan, provided the commission 
rate or the rate of basic compensation 


is not increased, the internal revenue 
bureau said. 
Under the new ruling, a bureau 


spokesman said, if contributions of an 
employer to a pension or profit-sharing 
trust for the benefit of employes in- 
creased because based on a percentage 
of salary profits, it is OK. There is no 
question of salary increase involved in 
that event, it was stated. 

Contributions to profit-sharing trusts 
created and in existence prior to Oct. 2, 
1942, the memorandum states, do not 
constitute salary increases requiring ap- 
proval where the profit-sharing plan 
contains a specified formula for deter- 
mining contributions, and, a_ specified 
formula for allocating contributions to 
the accounts of the participants, provided 
the formulae have not been changed 
since Oct. 2, 1942, and provided there 
have been no increases in base salaries 
to any participating employe since Oct. 
2, 1942. If the plan does not contain a 
specified formula allocating contribu- 
tions, the contributions made under for- 
mula nevertheless, do not require ap- 
proval, provided the same _ percentage 
basis of allocation is used as was used 
in the last year ended prior to Oct. 2, 
1942. 

Where the contributions and alloca- 
tions to a profit-sharing trust in exist- 
ence prior to Oct. 2, 1942 are not deter- 
mined by specified formulae, the bureau 
sets forth conditions under which ap- 
proval is not necessary. 

Contributions to trusts created subse- 
quent to Oct. 2, 1942, do not constitute 
salary increases where the plan meets 
the exemption requirements of Section 
165(a) of the internal revenue code, and 
provides for the distribution of contri- 
butions only in the event of death, re- 
tirement, sickness or disability of par- 
ticipants. 

Contributions to profit-sharing trusts 
not meeting the conditions specified con- 
stitute salary increases requiring ap- 
proval but contributions to such trusts 
will be approved where the employer’s 
contributions are payable to the employe 
only in the event of retirement (at a 
suitable age), death, disability. sickness, 
or after a fixed period of time, not less 
than 10 years, with distribution over a 
period of years thereafter, for example, 
10% per annum for 10 years, provided, 
also, the plan meets the exemption re- 
quirements of section 165(a) of the in- 
ternal revenue code. 

There will be no objection to a plan 
providing for the distribution of con- 
tributions upon termination of employ- 
ment, provided not over 20% of the 
amount of an employe’s total credits, not 
taking into account any forfeitures, is 
payable in any one year after such ter- 
mination. 

The office will not approve contribu- 
tions to profit-sharing trusts if the plan 
is for the purpose of distributing de- 
ferred salary increases, 





S. C. Bill for 31% Interest 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—A bill has been 
introduced in the South Carolina legis- 
lature to reduce the interest on policy 
loans from 6% to 344%. At a hearing 
before the house banking and insurance 
committee, D. A. Skinner, general man- 
ager of Organized Business, Inc., of 
South Carolina, appeared in opposition 
to the measure. He declared that the 
policyholders have signed a contract 
which provides for the payment of 6% 
interest on loans and that the legislature 
has no right to alter those terms. 


Agency Awards for 
Year Are Made 


Awards for outstanding achievement 
in 1943 have been made by Connecticut 
General Life to the Philadelphia agency, 
S. F. Smith, manager; Los Angeles 
agency, W. G. Gastil, manager; the 
home office agency, F. O. H. Williams, 
manager; Baltimore agency, J. V. Breis- 
ky, manager; San Francisco agency, R. 
M. Greathouse, manager, and Montpelier 
agency, R. A. Briggs, general agent. 

The Philadelphia agency, seven times. 
winner of the award, produced over $12,- 
000,000 volume and $556,000 first year 
premiums. Men under contract less than 
one year produced nearly $1,500,000 paid 
volume. 

The Los Angeles agency, certificate 
winner for the third time, increased 
honor roll premiums 52% over 1942. Fif- 
teen men qualified for the honor roll, in- 
crease 50%. There was substantial in- 
crease in business in force and in total 
accident and health account. 

The home office agency had substan- 
tial gains in all lines. Six men qualified 
for membership in the President’s Club. 
and 10 for the honor roll. This is the 
fourth year the agency has won this 
award. 


Records of Other Agencies 


The Baltimore agency was selected to 
receive an award for the third time since 
1937. There was increase in both life 
volume and life premiums of more than 
50% and accident premiums, new and 
renewal, increased. Three men qualified 
for the Vice-President’s Club and seven 
for the honor roll. 

The San Francisco agency doubled its 
1942 volume figure and increased paid 
premiums 78%. New accident premiums 
increased 61% and total accident premi- 
ums 24%. Two qualified for President’s 
Club and one for Vice-President’s Club. 

The Montpelier agency showed 82% 
gain in new life business and qualified 
two men for the President’s Club and 
two for the Vice-President’s Club. It has 
received the award for the fourth year. 

Honorable mention was awarded to 
C. M. Maxwell, Des Moines agency, and 
Hugh Kemp, manager Pittsburgh 
agency. 





Sheldon Leads Equitable of Ia. 


Roy Sheldon of the Russell L. Hoghe 
agency of Equitable Life of Iowa in Los 
Angeles, who has just completed 27 
years with the company, ranked No. 1 
among all agents of the company for 
1943. 





Sound—Progressive 


ONSERVATIVE Manage- 

ment, Financial Strength 
and unusual promptness in 
meeting obligations have 
won for this Company a 
commanding position among 
Financial and Insurance In- 
stitutions and in the lives of 
its thousands of policyhold- 
ers. Agency relations are 
most agreeable, helpful and 
lucrative. 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE 


C0. 
SCRANTON, PA. 


W. P. STEVENS, PRESIDENT 
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Foresee Much 
U. S. Litigation 


WASHINGTON—The budget esti- 
mate for Department of Justice han- 
dling veterans insurance litigation in the 
next fiscal year was $175,000. 

L. P. Schoene, director of the depart- 
ment’s bureaus of war risk litigation, re- 
ported that 11 suits have been filed on 
disallowed claims based on National 
Service Life Insurance issued during the 
present war. He added 25,264 claims 
have been received and considered. 

Francis M. Shea, assistant attorney 
general, expressed the opinion that the 
law passed for insurance in this war “is 
much better than that which was in ef- 
fect during the last war from the point 
of view of eliminating many lawsuits.” 
But he suggested the possibility of the 
law being amended and_ broadened, 
which would lead to more litigation, he 
said. Even though this law is “better” 
than the insurance law in the former 
war, however, Shea forecast “a tremen- 
dously large volume of litigation.” 

Schoene said it is important to main- 
tain a nucleus of experienced personnel 
to deal with the “tremendous volume” of 
new government insurance cases that he 
foresees. 

Shea said he is “terribly anxious that 
we do not disrupt an experienced organ- 
ization to the point where we would not 
have an organization left when we have 
to take over this $97 billion worth of 
(National Service Life) insurance and 12 
million policies from which we are going 
to get a load of litigation.” 


L.A.A. Eastern Round 
Table Program Completed 


The theme of the 1944 eastern round 
table of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion March 23-23 in New York is “The 
Score for ’44.” There will be a luncheon 
and afternoon session March 23, and 
morning and afternoon sessions, with 
lunch, March 24. 

The first session will be conducted by 
Roy Berger, Connecticut Mutual. The 
second sesion will be headed by Carroll 
Frey, Penn Mutual. Douglas J. Mur- 
phey, Metropolitan, will be in charge of 
the third. 


Speakers Are Listed 


Speakers include Howard Korman, 
McCann-Erickson, president Direct Mail 
Advertising Association; Raymond John- 
son, assistant vice-president, New York 
Life; Richard Rhodebeck, vice-president 
U. S. Life; Nelson A. White, Provident 
Mutual; David W. Tibbott, New Eng- 
land Mutual; Margaret A. Divver, John 
Hancock; Roger Bourland, Mutual Life; 
Earl R. Trangmar, Metropolitan; 
Charles E. Yorke, Columbian National; 
Arthur F. Sisson, State Mutual; Robert 
L. Barbour, Mutual Life; George H. 
Kelley, New York Life; Albert F. Ran- 
dolph, Penn Mutual; c Sumner Davis, 
Provident Mutual, and Runcie L. Tat- 
nall, Penn Mutual. 








Dubose Agency Is Honored 


Members of the F. W. Dubose & As- 
sociates agency of Old Line Life of 
America were guests at a dinner i in Mil- 
waukee in honor of the agency’s leading 
the company in 1943. The Victory 
trophy was presented by Paul A. Parker, 
agency director. H. R. Buckman, leader 
in the agency, also was honored for lead- 
ing the entire field force in paid volume, 
Premiums and number of lives. J. E. 
Reilly, president, and J. H. Daggett, 
vice-president, spoke. 





Resume Baseball Contest 


Indianapolis Life announces that its 
aseball contest will be resumed. All 
Producers have been assigned to teams 
Well balanced as to production abilities 
of its individual members. Both the 
American and National Leagues are in- 
cluded in the lineup and each team has 
been given the conventional designa- 
tions “Red Sox,” “Yanks,” “Dodgers,” 


etc. Home runs are registered when a 
player puts over a $5,000 case. Until 
two years ago, this annual baseball con- 
test was a popular feature with the men 
in the field and the announcement that 
it would again be put into use was 
greeted with enthusiasm. 

E. F. Kepner, assistant secretary of 
the company and widely known as a 
baseball authority, is the “Czar Landis” 
of the contest. Mr. Kepner was re- 
cently presented a 25-year pin. 
Throughout the quarter century he has 
done much to win good will for In- 
dianapolis Life through public addresses 
and participation in civic activities. 


May Name Insurance Man to 
Army Personal Affairs Unit 


WASHINGTON—An insurance spe- 
cialist will probably be added to the 
staff of the personal affairs division, 
army service forces, it is understood, as 
its work develops. The division will 
handle matters, furnish information and 
render service to soldiers with relation 
to insurance, commercial and National 
Service Life, pensions, hosnitalization, 
allowances, allotments, etc. 

Director of the new division is Col. F. 
Granville Munson, with offices in the 
munitions building here. He formerly 


served with the army office of depend- 
ency benefits, in the new Prudential 
building at Newark. 

The new division, which will have 
branches in the field, comes under Maj. 
Gen. Joe N. Dalton, director of person- 
nel, It will deal with personal affairs 
of army personnel in the service and 
ground forces. It is announced it will 
work closely with Veterans Administra- 
tion, social security, and other govern- 
ment, civic and relief organizations that 
have an interest. 

A similar division is being organized 
in the army air forces, with which Maj. 
Mortimer Bell of Life of Virginia is 
connected. 





rt Wartime Report 
to the Many Friends of 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 


N TIME OF WAR, the demand for security reaches a new 
high. Life insurance is called on, not only to maintain 
itself as a bulwark of financial strength, but also to extend 

its services. Continental American’s answer to this wartime 
challenge is reflected in its 1943 record. Here is the story: 


$800,000, over and above surplus. 


at a new high total of $1,748,010.79. 


million dollars. 


4. Assets at an all-time record high—$36,268,123.15. 


largest in the history of the Company. 


the war. 


ASSETS 
1. Special Mortality Contingency Reserve, to cover the possi- Bonds: U. S. Government... .. . $10,280,102.80 
cae 4 Canadian Government... . 98,441.96 
bility of any greatly increased death rate because of war— State, County and Municipal. _1,041,128.23 
UN a ae we daa wae 4,557,829.64 
Seer ere 517,310.61 
2. Surplus, long among the highest in proportion to assets— Mls 6 ccnsacwen 66,027.67 
TOTAL BONDS $16,560,840.91 
3. Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries—nearly 2 naa mc ag ier 
Home Office Property ........ 788,586.80 
Other Real Estate. ......... 109,043.50 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. 770,535.00 
COMMONGE Ss 6 dd. 6'4 eeiee es 44,580.00 
5. First Year Premiums for insurance and annuities—the Policy Liens within the Reserve 3,823,118.60 
COs ac csvecucees eccce 162,185.50 
TOTAL $36,268,123.15 
6. New Insurance (excluding annuities) 15% over 1942, LIABILITIES 
despite a substantial reduction in our field force due to ied. svkesdecess $32,470,776.21 
Reserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, 
Miaewciaae eccecceccece 469,893.27 
7. Insurance in Force—$154,547,985, the largest total in our Contingency Reserves—Investments. 141,912.88 
—Mortality . 800,000.00 


36-year history, representing a gain in force 66% greater 


than 1942. 


8. Lapse—the lowest we have ever experienced. 


We pay tribute to our loyal Policyholders, Field Represen- 
tatives, and Home Office Staff, to whom is due all credit 


for our present enviable position. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
WILMINGTON 


AMERICAN 
COMPANY 





36th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1943 


TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL $33,882,582.36 


Capital Stock . . .§ 637,530.00 


Surplus. ...... 1,748,010.79 

TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL 
STE, 6 cc ccceccsaes 2,385,540.79 
TOTAL $36,268,123.15 











LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
DELAWARE 
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Three Spark Plugs 
of Success Viewed 


DETROIT—Every agent must have 
three spark-plugs to make him function 
successfully, Corinne V. Loomis, asso- 
ciate general agent John Hancock, Bos- 
ton, told the Detroit Life Underwriters 
Association at the annual luncheon 
sponsored by the women’s division. The 
three spark-plugs are: Intelligent pros- 
pecting; a good telephone appointment 
technique and _ increased production 
either by seeing more prospects or by 
selling larger contracts. 

Discussing the first point, Miss 
Loomis said a prospect must have six 
qualifications: The money to pay his 
premiums, the need for the insurance, 
the ability to pass the medical, ambition 
to get ahead in his career, the ability 
to make up his own mind without con- 
sulting others and a degree of prestige 
in the circles in which he moves. In- 
telligent prospecting consists of seeking 
out a maximum number of prospects 
who can qualify on these six points. 

A proper telephone technique enables 
the agent to save valuable time in mak- 
ing appointments. He should be able 


to call a referred prospect, arouse his 
curiosity to the point where he gets an 
appointment without disclosing his sales 
story over the telephone. Every agent 
should get at least two sales interviews 
each day so that the law of averages 
will give him sufficient volume. 

Every important interview should be 
rehearsed in private in one’s office a few 
minutes before going out on a call, Miss 
Loomis said. 





War Claims 10% in 1943 


War claims of Confederation Life in 
1943 accounted for 10% of the total net 
claims, the ratio being slightly higher 
than in 1942. The war mortality was 
offset by a much lower rate of mortal- 
ity from all other causes. 





Osmer Terre Haute Manager 

Fitzhugh Traylor, agency manager 
for the Indiana Agency of Equitable 
Society, announces the appointment of 
Walter L. Osmer as manager for the 
Terre Haute district. He will have su- 
pervision of eight counties. He succeeds 
Delbert H. Thornburg, who recently 
was transferred as manager of the Gary 
district. 


PENSION TRUST (cont.) 


ability. 


GROUP UNDERWRITING 
Kx 


Occidental underwrites all its Pen- 
sion Trust cases of 25 lives or more 
on a Group basis. Why? 


Every employer: Wants to avoid 
lost time in plant operations. 

Every employee: Wants to have 
insurance — regardless of insur- 


Every agent: Wants to install the 
case with a minimum of work? 


*Occidental Home Office aid includes specially prepared propos- 


manual. 





als, one-year Term comy 





and ‘ation 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE « LOS ANGELES 





V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 








Rapid Growth of 
Country Life Is 
Analyzed 


By A. R. JAQUA 


Mr. Jaqua, associate editor Diamond 
Life Bulletins, spoke to Country Life’s an- 
nual meeting last week. 


The Country Life of Illinois is a 
unique institution, being the first com- 
pany ever to put on its books $200,000,- 
000 in 15 years within one state, prac- 
tically all on one class of prospects— 
farmers. At the end of 1936, less than 
eight years after Country Life issued 
its first policy it had $100,000,000 in 
force. Before the end of 1943 the $200,- 
000,000 in force mark had been passed 
with an average size policy in 1943 of 
$2400 and assets of $21,000,000. 

Perpetual owner of Country Life is 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
General agents, usuallv one to a county, 
office with the county farm bureau 
agent. 

Country Life is the classic example of 
success that comes from concentration 
of effort. All agents sell also fire and 
casualty lines, the I.A.A. owning three 
companies. General agents do much 
joint work with agents in selling in- 
dividual policies, 58.7% of its policies 
being ordinary life; 9.1% 20-pay life, 
18% endowment at 65; 10.9% term to 
65, or similar policies, and 3.3% mis- 
cellaneous. January life production was 
in excess of $2,500,000. 


Factors in Success 


Some of the factors in Country Life’s 
growth are: Prestige already built 
through the activities of the fire and 
casualty companies. Low net cost due, 
in part, to low commissions, low office 
overhead, low mortality (around 25%), 
few frills or fancy policies, able man- 
agement. Class consciousness, the ap- 
peal to insure with your own coopera- 
tive group. Concentrated territory with 
quick access to all agencies. A period 
of increasing farm income and increas- 
ing farmer recognition in the value of 
life insurance. 

Sales Manager D. C. Mieher started 
as an agent and knows the field thor- 
oughly. He is still on hand to do joint 
work in the field on occasion, and is 
constantly trying to raise the average 
size policy, do a better job of program- 
ming, further educate and inform his 
field force on life insurance and how 
to fit it to needs, develop men for pro- 
motion, and sell more life insurance. 

“We have really only started to in- 
sure the farm population of Illinois but 
when we get that job done perhaps we 
will consider letting in the people liy- 
ing in towns and cities,’ Mr. Mieher 
states. 


Manual on Cardiogram Is 
Soon to Be Distributed 


North American Life of Chicago is 
preparing to distribute to all members 
of the American Life Convention Med- 
ical Section a copy of a doctor’s manual 
on cardiograph interpretations in the 
writing of which the late Dr. Charles B, 
Irwin, medical director of that company, 
collaborated with a member of the fac- 
ulty of Northwestern University medical 
college. 

The volume, of some 100 pages, is the 
concentrated essence of all treatises on 
the subject which have preceded it. Dr, 
Irwin spent more than a year in inten- 
sive study and digesting of other works, 
The manual has been adopted by the 
government for use by the army and 
navy and has been characterized by Dr. 
J. Roscoe Miller, dean of the N.U. med- 
ical school, as an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the science of interpreting cardi- 
ograms. Dr. Irwin was an instructor in 
diagnostic medicine at N.U. and taught 
a class every morning in the medical 
college. He was an outstanding heart 
specialist. 





Submits Brief in Tax Case 


Equitable Society has submitted a 
brief to the U. S. Supreme Court in its 
effort to establish that excess interest 
paid on supplementary contracts not in- 
volving life contingencies should be de- 
ducted in calculating its 1933 income 
tax. The U. S. circuit court of appeals 
decided against Equitable and the Su- 
preme Court has agreed to review the 
case. The lower court among other 
things took the position that the excess 
interest dividends constituted a distri- 
bution of profits whereas Equitable 
contends that the payment con- 
stitutes interest paid on indebtedness. 
Such payment, Equitable states, is the 
consideration paid by the company for 
its retention and use of the funds held. 
Payment of excess interest dividends in 
1933, at the specific rate determined for 
that year, was clearly the performance 
of a legally binding contractual obliga- 
tion to pay interest at this specified ex- 
cess rate, Equitable asserted. John L. 
Grant as counsel for Equitable, signed 
the brief. 


Pan-American March Campaign 


Pan-American Life is conducting its 
traditional March campaign in honor of 
President Crawford H. Ellis. A folder, 
“Five-Star Edition,” carrying the theme 
and objectives of the campaign, is a 
newspaper format on which a _ photo- 
graph of Mr. Ellis appears through a 
torn opening in the center. Awards in 
war bonds will be given for individual 
effort, master leadership and club lead- 
ership in paid premiums and number of 
lives insured. 


e Life 


e Annuities 


e Accident 


¢ Hospitalization 


¢ Health 


. Group 


° All-Ways 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


W. T. GRANT 
President 


J. C. HIGDON 
Executive 
Vice President 
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Farm Mortgages 
Somewhat Inflated 


Authorities Declare That 
Prices for Land Increase to 
Danger Point 


Companies investing in farm mort- 
gages are watching the market very 
carefully because it is known that there 
is a steady increase in prices and there 
is a notable speculative tendency, A. G. 
Slack, governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration and chairman of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Credit Committee, 
warned those interested at a meeting in 
Chicago. He said that farm land in the 
midwest and parts of the south was 
selling at prices ranging from 20 to 30% 
above normal values. He said this was 
a result of an “uninterrupted march to- 
ward inflation” of farm real estate which 
carried values up 13% in the 12 
months ending in November and which 
has continued to climb at the rate of 
1% since then. 


Federal Reserve Bank Record 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, however, reported that speculative 
buying in the Chicago district decreased 
4% on purchases in the fourth quarter 
of last year compared with 10% the 
third quarter. In addition to the 4% of 
farm sales which was made to specula- 
tive buyers the bank said that purchases 


by city investors who will not operate - 


the farms they have purchased made up 
an estimated 27% of the farms sold. 

Life companies do not want to be 
caught as they did following the last 
war with a large number of farms on 
their hands that had inflated values. 
Undoubtedly this feature will be 
watched very carefully. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Non-assignability Clause Is 
Held Invalid Under Certain 
Conditions in Illinois 

The Illinois appellate court has handed 
down two decisions declaring invalid in 
certain respects the nonassignability 
clause in industrial life policies. In 
Standard Discount Corporation vs. Met- 
ropolitan Life, the court held that the 
Illinois law is that upon the death of the 
insured the proceeds are vested in the 
beneficiary and that any provision in the 
policy that the beneficiary may not as- 
sign it is invalid. 

Mervin Holliday was the assured, his 
wife Flossie being beneficiary. Follow- 
ing his death she delivered an assign- 
ment of $355 to Edwards Funeral Home 
specifying that the money was to be 
paid from the benefits of the policy. The 
undertaker assigned the instrument to 
Standard Discount. The latter mailed 
the assignment to Metropolitan with an 
inquiry as to when payment of the pro- 
ceeds would be made. Metropolitan re- 
turned the assignments to Standard Dis- 
count and later paid Mrs. Holliday the 
entire proceeds. 


Second Case Decided 


In Morticians Acceptance Company 
vs. Metropolitan Life, the court found 
that a beneficiary to whom the insurer, 
after notice, has agreed to pay the bene- 
fits may assign the policy but that per- 
sons who had a right to receive the fund 
if the insurer should elect to make pay- 
ment to them under the facility of pay- 
ment clause may not assign the policies. 

person in the latter category, the 
court said, has a right to receive the pro- 
ceeds but not a right to demand. It isa 

Possibility or at most an expectancy. 

Morticians Acceptance buys accounts 
due undertakers. It brought suit against 
Metropolitan for $4,479 for amounts 
Claimed to be due on a number of as- 











signments of benefits payable on indus- 
trial policies. 

Hayne, O’Connor, Rubinkam & Melan- 
iphy represented Metropolitan Life in 
both Standard Discount and Morticians 
Acceptance cases. Victor H. Bloom rep- 
resented Standard Discount and George 
S. Lavin represented Morticians Accept- 
ance. 





Industrial Agent Credited 
with $917,380 Ordinary 


Emory Sandor, John Hancock agent 
in the Lakeview district, Chicago, under 
Manager R. W. Weber, recently was a 
guest “of the company at the launching 
of the aircraft carrier Hancock in the 
Fore river, Quincy, Mass., a reward for 
his unusual “production record of 1943. 
Besides successfully handling his indus- 
trial debit, he paid for $917,380 of ordi- 
nary and group life insurance. Of this 
about $150,000 was annual premium or- 
dinary, $50,000 monthly premium ordi- 
nary and the remainder group life com- 
muted to the equivalent of ordinary on 
the basis of $30 premium per $1,000. He 
was a guest of President Cox of John 
Hancock at the home office in company 
with other leaders throughout the coun- 
ery. Mr. Sandor was president of the 
Century Club of John Hancock last 
year, the minimum qualification for 


which is $100,000 paid ordinary volume. 


He has been connected with the Weber 
district office two years. 





St. Louis Group Votes CIO 


WASHINGTON — National Labor 
Relations Board has certified that 
United Office & Professional Workers 
of America, Local 40, CIO, has been 
selected by a majority of all regular in- 
dustial agents, office account agents, 
canvassing agents, and detached agents 
of Metropolitan Life attached to its 13 
district offices in St. Louis and its dis- 
trict office in Clayton, Mo., as their rep- 
resentative for collective bargaining with 
respect to rates of pay, wages, hours 
and other working conditions. 

This selection was made at an elec- 
tion held under NLRB auspices, which 
resulted in 345 votes for UOPWA and 
85 against. 

Excluded from this collective bargain- 
ing arrangement were inspectors, inde- 
pendent agents, retired agents, district 
managers, assistant managers, clerks, 
cashiers, secretaries, supervisors. 


Debit Situation Aids Unions 
One of the reasons which have en- 
abled unions to make headway in or- 


ganizing industrial agents is that with 
the shortage of manpower, debits have 


been consolidated and. extended. 
Although the agents are paid a collec- 
tion commission, some of them are ob- 
jecting that it is too low in view of in- 
creased living costs. They contend that 
since they have to devote more time to 
collections in view of their larger debits, 
they haven’t got the time to capitalize 
on the favorable ordinary sales situation 
to increase their incomes, 





Effect of Capitol Hill Revolt 


WASHINGTON—That the congres- 
sional revolt against presidential dicta- 
tion led by Senator Barkley, Kentucky, 
in the fight over the vetoing of the 
revenue bill will have far-reaching legis- 
lative consequences, is widely believed 
by observers. Backers of the insurance 
states rights bills are reported disposed 
to take advantage of this new spirit if 
the Supreme Court gives an unfavorable 
decision in the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association case. 

Senator McCarran, new chairman of 
the Senate judiciary committee and of 
its subcommittee on the insurance bill, 
has returned after a campaign whirl in 
Nevada. He has indicated that there 
will be another subcommittee hearing if 
desired. O’Mahoney, Wyoming, foe of 
the bill, desires at least one. 





Areas 
OPEN 


FOR 


Fort Wayne 





These Market 


2 he AA OE MMMM: eR SUBIR lie 


GENERAL 
AGENCY 
DEVELOPMENT 


If you are now living in or near any_ 
one of the above cities and are ambitious 
for a General Agency opportunity in 
your home territory (which your pres- 
ent company is unable to give you), 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 








WATCH THIS 
SPACE 















Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 


More Than $1,425,000,000 of Insurance in Force. 


Group Ill 
Decatur, Illinois 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Tampa, Florida 
Fresno, California 
Lubbock, Texas 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


Wilmington, Delaware 


write for details of the Lincoln Na- 
An outline of the 
opportunity open to you will be sent in 


tional Life’s plan. 


confidence without obligation. 


COMPANY 


Indiana 
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Buyers Choose 


Company by 


Reputation, Bernays Finds 





Many agents believe the prospect does 
not really want life insurance and they 
try to sell by calling and presenting it 
as everything but life insurance, Edward 
L. Bernays, New York public relations 
counsel, stated in a talk before the New 
York C. L. U. chapter. In the long run, 
he said, this method of presentation will 
be injurious to the business. 

A desire for life insurance is one of 
the most deep-rooted desires of human- 
kind, he said. Men wanted life insur- 
ance long before there were companies 
formed to offer it. 


Results of Survey 


Mr. Bernays presented the results of 
a recent survey made for a life company 
in which leading industrialists listed in 
the 1943-44 “Who’s Who in America,” 
financiers associated with companies 
with assets over $25,000,000, and editors 
and publishers of daily newspapers in 
cities with a population of more than 
100,000 were asked to indicate the com- 
pany they preferred as to first, second 
and third choice and their reasons for 
their first choice. There was no at- 
tempt, he said, to determine the amount 
of life insurance the men carried. Their 
opinions were studied and interpreted in 
view of their position in setting the life 
insurance buying pattern for others and 
in determining the attitude pattern gen- 
erally in the upper income strata. 

The study revealed that company rep- 
utation and age are perhaps the greatest 
influences in selection of a company; no 
one outstanding company looms far 
ahead of others as is the case in many 
commercial fields, and general reputa- 
tion is the most important factor in the 
choice of a life company by the buyer. 
The outstanding reasons for favoring a 
particular company are reputation, atti- 
tude toward policyholders, age, size of 
company, service of agent and personal 
relationship with agent. 


Relation of Various Factors 


Men have very little feeling about spe- 
cific companies though they do mention 
certain companies as being up in front, 
Mr. Bernays said. Very evidently they 
do not buy life insurance by company 
name but according to abstract good 
will factors which in the course of years 
have become attached to the name of the 
company. Considerable emphasis is 
given in the answers to the agent and 
to the personal relationship with the 
agent. Giving company reputation an 
index of 100, in figuring the reasons for 
purchase, the company’s attitude toward 
policyholders would be 64, age of com- 
pany 46, size of company 44, service of 
the agent 34, and personal relationship 
with the agent 24, Mr. Bernays said. 

In the last few decades, Mr. Bernays 
said, “we have come a long way in the 
matter of building and projecting repu- 
tation. We have today what one might 
call the science of the engineering of 
consent in a democracy, to insure that 
a good reputation shall be known by 
those whom it should affect.” 

In public relations, he said, it is neces- 
sary to try to learn the motives of the 
prospect, in order to determine what 
should be used as a basis for influencing 
him: Authority, factual evidence, reason, 
persuasion, emotion or tradition. The 
answer depends not alone on the pres- 
ent but on deep seated attitudes created 
in the past. There is little difference 
between the motives of primitive man 
and present human beings, he said. 

The roots of civilized desire for life 
insurance reach far back into uncivilized 
times and places, Mr. Bernays continued. 
Throughout history primitive groups 
have tried to achieve some form of pro- 
tection for themselves and their families 
against death or disaster. Some primi- 
tive tribes have placed reliance on rais- 
ing many children and others on raising 


few; some tribes killed off the old mem- 
bers, others sought to keep them alive 
for their wisdom; many used various 
methods of building up surpluses. In 
modern times communal surpluses are 
built up in stock piles, in protecting cat- 
tle and crops against disaster, and in 
providing for families through life in- 
surance. 

Since today’s life insurance is bought 
mainly on reputation, he said, which is 
the result of square dealing, honesty, in- 
tegrity and character, reputation must 
be built and projected by practicing 
sound public relationship wherever 
there is contact with the public. 

Review couses covering section C of 
the C.L.U. examinations sponsored by 
the chapter began Feb. 17 and _ sec- 
tion D Feb. 18, at New York Univer- 
sity. The chapter has purchase an- 
other substantial war bond to add to its 
growing war bond portfolio. 





Insurance Section Council 
of Bar Group Holds Parley 


The council of the insurance section 
of the American Bar Association held 
a meeting in Chicago Sunday at which 
committees reported on activities of the 
year and the program for the annual 
meeting in Chicago, Sept. 11-13, was 
outlined. The American Bar Associa- 
tion headquarters will be at the Drake 
Hotel and the insurance section head- 
quarters at the Medinah Club. 

The next meeting of the council will 
be held in New York City, May 8, a 
day preceding the meeting of the Asso- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel. 

The council is composed of the three 
officers, headed by Frank E. Spain, 


Threat of Cut-Backs on 
War Contracts Not Holding 
Back Group, Pension Sales 


Possible cut-backs on war production 
contracts are not affecting employers in 
regard to providing group and pension 
trust benefits for employes. Although 
some feel that employers have a tend- 
ency at the present time to be a little 
cautious about future commitments, the 
majority feel that the combination of 
social awareness on the employers part, 
continued high income taxes and the 
trend toward organized labor will more 
than offset any fear of readjustments 
during the post war era. 

Labor shortage has served to accen- 
tuate the recognition that better work- 
ing conditions for the employe represents 
a good investment on the employers’ part. 
Employers are recognizing that if they 
don’t provide for retirement and insur- 
ance benefits that further extension of 
social security is inevitable. Although 
the tax saving factor influences their 
attitude, a growing social consciousness 
and the desirability of satisfied employes 
is playing an important part. In line 
with this attitude insurance plans should 
be sold on a constructive basis rather 
than a method to avert threats of labor 
troubles, it is pointed out. 








Birmingham, Ala., chairman, and eight 
elected members. The committee chair- 
men are always invited to attend these 
meetings. There were about 16 at the 
Chicago session. A gain in member- 
ship for the section was reported. 





Miss Mary E. Willis has been pro- 
moted by United States Lite from super- 
visor of the records department to assist- 
ant to J. F. R. Loutit, vice-president and 
actuary. She was appointed to her pre- 
vious position in 1940 after a wide ex- 
perience in business office planning and 
techniques. 

















DEATH 
BENEFITS 


$1,003,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE IN WARTIME 











(°) 
WITHDRAWALS 


OF 
CASH 
VALUES 





$447,000,000 


0) 
$290,000,000 





FLOW OF PAYMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES 1943: $2,400,000,000 





NEW 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
PURCHASES 


" $12,097,000,000 





TOTAL 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
PROTECTION® 


$130,333,000,000 


139,000,000,000 





NUMBER OF POLICY HOLDERS IN 1943: 


68,000,000° 





POLICYHOLDER 
FUNDS IN 
U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT: BONDS* 


$9,300,000,000 
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$12,600,000,000 





OTHER 
ASSETS* 





$25,631,000,000 
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$25,075,000,000 








LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS AT WORK 1943: 





$37,675,000,000 * 


Taxes Hamper 
Advances to Agent 


Can't Be Charged 
Off Until No More 
Commissions Are Due 


NEW YORK—Added to all the other 
difficulties of getting new agents, the 
present revenue law makes it impossible 
for a general agent to charge off ad- 
vances to agents as long as he has any 
commissions coming on the agent’s busi- 
ness. This is helping to push the trend 
in the direction of salaries for agents, 
which can be charged off as a business 
expense. 

However, payment of salaries is not 
only expensive for the general agent but 
by bringing about an employer-employe 
relationship involves such matters as 
social security and unemployment insur- 
ance taxes which are not only an ex- 
pense but mean extra overhead in ac- 
counting. 

With income taxes at their present 
high levels the dollars that a general 
agent advances to a new man may have 
been so costly to earn as to be pro- 
hibitive. For example, suppose a gen- 
eral agent advances $5,000 to an agent 
during the year and receives back $2,000 
of it. He can’t charge off any of the 
$3,000 as long as there are any com- 
missions due in the future on that agent's 
business. Suppose the agent later quits, 
owing the general agent $4,000. The 
general agent could charge it off as a 
bad debt only when there are no more 
commissions coming in, which might be 
years later. 


Shrinks Working Capital 


Theoretically this may be fair, as the 
general agent will eventually be able to 
charge off the debt but as a practical 
matter not only is his working capital 
tied up but he is denied the current tax 
relief that would mean a great deal more 
than any future charge-off. There is also 
the likelihood that when the debt can 
be charged off tax rates will have de- 
creased so much that the charge-off 
privilege will be worth only 50% or 25% 
of what it would currently be worth. 

The logical way would be to permit 
general agents to regard as income all 
they take in and as outgo all they pay 
out, the same as a grocery store, but 
the Treasury Department has refused to 
view it in this light. An additional 
complication under the present system 
is that the Treasury is not readily con- 
vinced that a bad debt is really uncol- 
lectible. The general agent may have 
to go to considerable legal expense to 
establish the worthlessness of the debt. 

An added complication may be that if 
word gets around that general agents 
must make an all-out effort to recoup 
advances in order to get a tax credit 
agents may be leary of accepting ad- 
vances. Usually agents do not regard 
advances in the same category with the 
ordinary type of business or personal 
loan. 





Must Pay Policy Given as Premium 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Although the 
application was not fully completed on a 
24-hour $1,000 policy given the assured, 
Roy H. Miles, by a gasoline dealer as 4 
premium, the "Oklahoma supreme court 
has held that the policy was in force 
when the assured was killed within the 
time limit, on the ground that the appli- 
cation was accepted by the _ issuing 
agent. Commonwealth Life, the defen- 
dant, held the policy was void because 
the application did not include the as- 
sured’s age and the automobile license 
number and there was no consideration 
for the contract. The court held that 
the consideration was included in the 
cost of the gasoline. 
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Forget “Gadgets,” 
R. A. Olson Advises 


In approaching the 1944 market the life 
insurance agent can well emulate the at- 
titude of the good casualty insurance 
salesman who seeks to apprehend the 
losses that might be suffered by the 
prospect upon the occurrence of insur- 
able happenings and shapes his recom- 
mendations accordingly, Raymond A. 
Olson, president of Mutual Trust Life, 
recommended in addressing a well at- 
tended meeting of the Kankakee 
County Life Underwriters Association 
at Kankakee, Ill. The life insurance 
agent should approach a prospect with 
the idea of making a real study of his in- 
surance needs, “looking at what that 
person means financially to other peo- 
le.” 

. Mr. Olson observed that the insurance 
needs of a man fluctuate constantly. 
There are influences that tend to in- 
crease his needs and on the other hand 
there are times when his need diminishes 
as, for instance, when his children be- 
come older and approach the age when 
they can go out on their own. 

Mr. Olson recommended that the 
agent forget about “tricks and gadgets” 
and that he pursue a straighforward 
course of making an analysis of needs 
and recommending the suitable insur- 
ance whether it be family protection, ju- 
venile, retirement income or business 
insurance. By “gadgets” Mr. Olson 
means such things as social security ap- 
proach, “programming spree,” pension 
trust. 

Mr. Olson predicted that the life in- 
surance business will end the year with 
at least 10% fewer agents than in 1943 
but that there will be at least 10% more 
insurance sold than last year. 

Mr. Olson was introduced by Harold 
A. Lueth, General American Life, presi- 
dent of the county association. 


Rockford, Ill., Presents 
Top-Notch Congress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


Mr. Bailey feels confident that indus- 
try will be able to meet peace time 
civilian needs. Before the war it was 
thought that 60 billion in civilian goods 
was the production limit but this has 
been increased to 90 billion, despite gov- 
ernment purchases of a like amount. 


Show Self Restraint 


Inflation results when spendable cash 
is greater than available goods but in 
forecasting inflationary trends the self- 
restraint of American people has been 
overlooked. Although people now have 
money they still have a sense of value. 
As there will be a big demand for capi- 
tal to rebuild war-devastated countries, 
Mr. Bailey feels that an increase in in- 
terest rates will probably result. 

To agents who have been flirting with 
the idea of entering the profitable pen- 
Sion trust field, Louis Behr, Equitable 
Society, president Chicago association, 
presented some sobering thoughts. To 
be a_ specialist an agent must have 
enough money to wait out a sale, pay 
the price of getting knowledge and edu- 
cation and operate on the right pros- 
pecting level to fit the specialty, whether 
it be programming, business insurance 
Or pension trusts. Package selling gets 
immediate returns, programming sales 
may take 60 to 90 days in which to 
analyze policies, get changes in options 
and to chart, while pension trust may 
take a year to complete. He urged 
agents to “fit your specialty to your par- 
ticular equipment.” 





Price of Security 


Although life insurance is more for- 
tunate in regard to future problems 
than other businesses, its future is tied 
in closely with social, economic and 
political trends, George F. B. Smith, as- 
sistant vice-president Connecticut Mu- 
tual, pointed out. A price has to be paid 
for security. Security provided by the 
state must be paid for in loss of rights 


and privileges. Democracy guarantees 
liberties but there is some measure of 
insecurity. Life insurance gets people 
to accept their own responsibilities 
rather than depending on others or the 
state. Although planned economy pre- 
sents an inviting picture, the inevitable 
controls mean loss of liberty, he said. 

Predicting that another substantial in- 
crease in farm income will be experi- 
enced in 1944, Ray Betsinger, “Prairie 
Farmer,” Chicago, said that farmers are 
piling up large savings and instead of 
buying more land as they did during the 
last war they have been paying off 
mortgages to the point where outstand- 
ing farm mortgages are back to the 1916 
level for the first time. In selling a 
farmer the agent must remember that 
he is a thinking, conservative man and 
he feels that his farm offers him secur- 
ity. 


Never Expects Normal Times 


Hampton H. Irwin, educational direc- 
tor Massachusetts Mutual Life, created 
much amusement by recounting the rea- 
sons why life insurance couldn’t be sold 
during the various periods since he en- 
tered the business in Detroit in 1920. 
He said he never expected to see nor- 
mal times and that there will always be 
an alibi for business not being good. An 
agent should work with the thought 


that “this is the last month business is 
going to be good” and he better get his 
share while the opportunity exists. 
“Generally speaking, salesmen are gen- 
erally speaking,” Mr. Irwin observed in 
urging the agents to give the prospect 
an opportunity to talk. When the pros- 
pect says he doesn’t want to buy, Mr. 
Irwin suggested that he be asked: “If 
you did decide to take insurance, who 
would be your beneficiary?” as the an- 
swer will give the agent an opportunity 
to reopen the question. 





Rockford Notes 





Rockford is Louis Behr’s home town. 
He graduated from the Rockford High 
School in 1924. His mother still lives 
in the city. 


Rudy Weber, another speaker, started 
in the business in St. Paul under Thomas 
C. Glynn, who is now Rockford manager 
of John Hancock. Mr. Weber is a past 
president of the Cedar Rapids, la., asso- 
ciation. 

R. S. Haight, vice-president and agency 
Pr ert and Glenn H. Tribler, superin- 
tendent of agencies, Bankers Mutual Life, 
were prominent in the Freeport contin- 
gent. 


Walter G. Meyers, agency superintend- 


ent General American Life, and Stacy B. 
Merchant, assistant western manager 
Mutual Trust Life, were on hand. 

President W. B. Buckley of the Illinois 
association made a hurried trip to Rock- 
ford and was only able to stay for the 
morning session. He has been an able 
president and has given much time to 
the job. Miss Margaret Becker, execu- 
tive secretary of the state and Peoria 
associations, was present. 

Corlett T. Wilson, Travelers, and 
LeRoy R. Carlile, Sun Life of Canada, 
proved able presiding officers, and 
Francis P. Beiriger, Connecticut Mutual, 
secured good coverage in the local news- 
papers. 


J. G. Stutzke Is Honored 


DETROIT—J. G. Stutzke, cashier 
Michigan branch of Reliance Life, was 
honored at a luncheon celebrating his 
25th service anniversary. Manager Ray 
Wertz was toastmaster and 40 agents, 
wives and office employes attended. 
Secretary Arch West represented the 
home office and presented a 25-year 
service pin to Mr. Stutzke. Five agents 
each wrote $25,000 during the 25 days 
preceding the luncheon in Mr. Stutzke’s 
honor. 





Jerome Ware, general agent at Wat- 
ertown, Wis., for Mutual Trust Life, is 
now in the army. 





STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 


December 31, 1943 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
% Net Tabular Mean Reserve...... $14,668,549.01 
: This reserve with interest and tuture 
50.2 First Mortgage Loans... .$ 9,305,297.62 papas is silidietl We tasteue oa eae 
On farm property, yy are - standing policies 
on city property $6,687,534.21. n- * 
sured FHA Loans §1.188.283.54 Advance Premium and Interest 
MERGE ocr beri 447,185.75 
Many oe pay their nee 
and interest in advance to avoid the 
35.4 Bonds .................. 6,557,955.51 8 ee one ts ant Se 
due date 
Reserve for Claims............. 320,260.54 
iS HeabEalates. .. cecccses. 64,000.00 This amount is set aside to provide pay- 
. cas as ment of death and disability claims due 
Home Office Building in installments and to pay claims for 
which complete proofs have not been 
received 
1.2 Real Estate Sold Under Dividend Accumulations ....... 832,627.42 
RD, cccxawdeesen 229,360.93 Dividends lett with the Company by 
policyholders for future use 
Dividends Due and Unpaid..... 13,500.00 
5.8 Policy OGM: sais kooks 1,082,755.75 Dividends unpaid because policyholders 
I ae les dale have not designated choice of option 
nan am 5, , 
serve to the credit of any Policy Miscellaneous Reserves ........ 91,988.54 
Expenses due and accrued....$ 1,629.69 
Estimated Taxes tor 1944...... 80,000.00 
8 Interest Due and Accrued 140,483.05 e Unallocated Funds ........... 10,358.85 
On mortgages, bonds, policy loans, Surplus Allotted to 1944 
etc. SOR 525,000.00 
Dividends payable to policyholders on 
; the anniversary dates of the policies 
3.8 Cash in Banks and Office. 701,349.78 gnecial Contingency 
Reserve ..... $ 150,000.00 
2.5 Premiums Due and Unassigned Surplus. 1,503,048.99 
Deferred ............. 470,957.61 Total Surplus Funds............ 1,653,048.99 
Premiums past due and unpaid part These represent the excess of the Com- 
of 1943 annual premiums made on pany’s assets over its obligations, and 
monthly, quarterly, semi - annual is added assurance that all benefits to 
basis, for which a proper reserve policyholders and beneficiaries will be 
charge has been made paid in full as they fall due 
100.0 Total Admitted Assets. . .$18,552,160.25 To Balance Assets.............. $18,552,160.25 


Interest earned on investments 3.61%. Interest required to maintain reserves 3.30%. 
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Benefits 
(excluding Dividends 
Decem- Insurance dividends) Returned 
ber in Admitted Paid Since Since 
31st Force Assets Organization Organization 
1928 $18,466,955 $1,730,173 $3,112,283 $ 139,565 
1930 30,093,652 2,863,994 3,365,928 279,807 
1932 33,305,658 4,193,483 3,619,560 471,759 
1934 37,892,867 5,339,327 3,904,252 688,031 
1936 49,117,387 6,973,202 4,318,125 930,441 
1938 57,865,661 9,244,174 4,761,010 1,461,387 
1940 69,670,020 12,263,493 5,256,461 2,146,445 
1941 77,673,650 14,092,555 5,566,189 2,562,235 
1942 86,933,624 16,142,292 5,887,084 3,048,013 
1943 95,919,738 18,552,160 6,213,250 3,511,366 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, WAVERLY, IOWA 
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AGENCY MANAGEMENT 





Set Parley for 
Texas Managers 


The Life Managers Club of Dallas is 
sponsoring a state-wide management 
congress in Dallas March 16-17, under 
direction of the Sales Research Bureau. 

B. N. Woodson, assistant manager of 
the bureau, and James E. Scholefield of 
the bureau staff will conduct the pro- 
gram. 

Allen Anderson, first vice-president 
and director of agencies of Republic Na- 
tional Life, will ‘preside as president of 
the Dallas club. Lem C. Swinney, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, is vice-president and 
secretary is T. G. Harkey, United Fi- 
delity Life. Master of ceremonies for 
the fellowship dinner March 16 will be 
R. Barney Shields, Great National Life. 

Managers throughout Texas are in- 
vited. 


Conrey Talks on Recruiting 

K. W. Conrey, Pittsburgh veneral 
agent of Penn Mutual Life, addressed 
the General Agents & Managers Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis, on “Recruiting 


Today.” He said he has been able to 
add good producers to his staff under 
present difficult conditions. He showed 
his record for the last three years and 
told frankly of his unsatisfactory experi- 
ences as well as of those which got 
good results. 

As a recruiting philosophy, he sug- 
gested that the manager or ceneral 
agent remember that the business has 
been good for him to be engaged in and 
it should, therefore, be good for his 
prospective producer, properly selected. 
Because of shortages of men, he be- 
lieves, it will become necessary to pay 
more serious attention to the recruiting 
of women as producers. 


Mr. Conrey has used direct mail, 
newspaper advertising and leads picked 
up by his own agents. The latter 


source has usually brought the best re- 


sults. He has found that teachers, es- 
pecially coaches, have proved good ma- 
terial. 


San Antonio Cashiers’ Quiz Session 

The San Antonio Life Agency Cash- 
iers’ Association held a quiz program un- 
der the direction of Miss Alleen Duna- 
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* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$144,000,000 to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
since organization September 5, 1894 . 
Company also holds over $59,000,000 in Assets for 
their benefit . . . A total of $15,000,000 is invested 
in War Bonds and U. S. Government securities . . . 
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gan, Amicable Life. The question was 
asked whether a policyholder who had 
taken advantage of the Sailors and Sol- 
diers Relief Act could cancel his agree- 
ment under it and assume the payment 
of the premiums direct to the company. 
The answer was that he could. 

Other matters discussed included the 
length of the grace period, use of power 
of attorney to change beneficiary, deduc- 
tion of the part of the annual premium 
not paid when insured dies and iricome 
tax deduction of interest paid on policy 
loans. 


Toledo Cashiers Hear Harris 

Dan W. Harris, Toledo general 
agent of Lincoln National Life, ad- 
dressed the Toledo Life Agency Cash- 
iers Association on partnership insur- 
ance. 








Roth Is Peoria Speaker 

The Peoria (Ill.) Cashiers Division 
will meet March 8 to hear John H. Roth, 
Jr., agent of Northwestern Mutual, 
Peoria. 





Pittsburgh Supervisors Elect 


At a special election, the Pittsburgh 
Supervisors Club named Charles R. 
Gies, Penn Mutual, president; James R. 
Mantler, Berkshire Life, vice-president, 
and A. R. Williams, Sun Life of Canada, 
treasurer. Ross S. Edgar, executive sec- 
retary of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association, is secretary. 

The election was made necessary by 
the promotion of Fred R. Garibaldi, 
former president, from supervisor to dis- 
a manager of National Life & Acci- 

ent, 





Hear British Consul General 


Godfrey A. Fisher, British consul gen- 
eral in San Francisco, addressed the 
San Francisco General Agents & Man- 
agers Association on “British Democ- 
racy. 





The luncheon of the Life Supervisors 
of Northern New Jersey, scheduled for 
Feb. 28, was postponed to March 2. 








New Va. Reserve Schedule 


RICHMOND—A bill requiring a 
specific schedule of reserves for assess- 
ment companies has passed the Virginia 
legislature. It was sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Edward T. Haynes, of Rich- 
mond, general counsel North America 
Assurance, hospitalization insurer. 

Fraternals are not affected by the 
legislation. Health and accident as 
well as hospital insurance assessment 


IN U. 5. WAR SERVICE 


Neil Flaherty, Montana deputy com- 
missioner, has been inducted into the 
army. Commissioner Holmes has made 
no announcement as to his successor, 

Maurice Herrick, chief complaint 
counsel and policy examiner of the 
Iowa department, has entered the army. 
He has been with the department since 
1939. 

Capt. Horace R. Smith of the army 
air forces, formerly manager of Jeffer- 
son Standard Life in Houston, was in 
New York City this week on official 
business. He is stationed at the air 
forces tactical center, Orlando, Fla, 
where he is director of the AAF staff 
officers’ course. One of his associates 
is Capt. C. C. Robinson, who in civilian 
life was editor of the “Insurance Sales- 
man.” 

Hugh O. Maclellan, assistant secre- 
tary of Provident Life & Accident, on 
leave for the duration, has been pro- 
moted to captain in the army air corps 
at Brookley Field, Ala. 

Ed Hambright, Lubbock, Tex., man- 
ager of Western Reserve Life and leader 
in personal production in 1943, has been 
inducted into the army. 

Leona B. Mansfield, former cashier 
of Business Men’s Assurance in Wich- 
ita, has been promoted to first lieuten- 
ant in the women’s reserve of the ma- 
rine corps, assigned to the depot of sup- 
plies at Philadelphia as assistant to the 
disbursing officer. 

Hugh L. Walker, pre-war manager of 
Union Mutual Life at Syracuse, has been 
promoted to major in the air corps. 

M. K. Archibald, who has been in the 
ordinary department of Kentucky Cen- 
tral Life & Accident, has been granted a 
leave of absence and was inducted into 
the armed service. 








companies will come under the new 
statute. 

The senate has passed the house bill 
requiring monthly premium policies to 
have a 15-day grace period, and all pay- 
able semi-annually to have a 30-day 
grace period. 

The Virginia house has passed the 
senate bill to permit the conversion of 
deferred life annuity policies to another 
form of policy dating back to the orig- 
inal application. 

The senate has passed a bill allowing 
companies to buy individual retirement 
insurance for employes who live outside 
Virginia. 





To quickly answer brokerage questions 
get “Who Writes What?” $2.50 from 
National Underwriter. 





Upon a carefully built SOLID ROCK | 
FOUNDATION this Company now 
expands upward and outward. 


A mighty good connection for Agents 
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BANKERS MUTUAL LIFE Co. | 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Since 1907 
L. H. Engstrom, President 
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Public Should Know 
Cost in Work-Hours 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





extension of social security to all groups 
where it is administratively practicable 
and that the benefits be kept within 
sound limits. In the latter connection he 
criticized the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bills for raising the higher limit of bene- 
fits though it would be more appropriate 
to increase the minimums. 

Mr. Linton raised the question of in- 
cluding commission compensated agents 
under social security old age and sur- 
vivor benefits, bearing in mind _ that 
agents working after age 65 could not 
earn more than $15 a month without 
losing their social security benefits, 
though renewal commissions would not 
be regarded as earnings. He said that if 
it is attempted to bring in agents it is 
extresaely difficult to word the law so 
that it will do this and not bring in a 
lot of other groups without meaning to. 
A show of hands indicated that the 
membership was about equally divided 
on being included under the act. 

G. P. Shoemaker, general agent of 
Provident Mutual and chapter president, 
introduced Mr. Linton. 


Hobbs Bill Doomed, 
House Hearing Indicates 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
der insurance companies comply with 
provisions of state laws and regulations, 
they are in fact defrauding the public, 
the department’s jurisdiction under fraud 
order procedure would not be hampered. 


Vicious Schemes 


The witness said that many “fly by 
nights,” some of which are really only 
individuals, operate “vicious schemes,” 

The postmaster general, he added, 
does not think the bill ‘‘would be effec- 
tive.” O’Brien objected to an exception 
in favor of fraternal orders, suggesting 
that some of them need attention. 

Rep. Murray, Tennessee, committee 
member, remarked that “we want to pro- 
tect legitimate fraternals. We don’t 
want to destroy them. We are only 
after the fly-by-night concerns that flim- 
flam the public.” He added that he did 
not see how under the Dill fraternals 
would be protected. 

“Would you say there is little neces- 
sity for this legislation?” Another com- 
mitteeman asked. 

“Yes, I would say so,” 
swered. 

“Under existing law you can put fly- 
by- -nights out of business?” asked Weiss. 


O’Brien an- 


The witness referred to 48 concerns 
having been investigated by P.O.D. from 
34 of which affidavits were obtained that 
they abandoned business. He said the 
department has not seen many com- 
plaints recently “against these compa- 
nies”; that 1935-38 was the busiest pe- 
riod in the P.O.D. fraud order campaign. 

“It looks like the department has am- 
ple powers under the law to handle 
these illegitimate, fraudulent companies 
+ Shad to fleece the public,” remarked 
Murray. 

Howard Starling, association of casu- 
alty & Surety Executives, attended the 
hearing. 

The Weiss subcommittee has received 
communications regarding the Hobbs 
bill from a number of organizations and 
individuals, including H. G. Kaiser, gov- 
ernment Group Insurance Co., Wash- 
ington; American Bankers Association, 
American Association of Railroads, 
Shenandoah Life, Sun Life, Illinois 
Commercial Men’s Association and rep- 
resentatives Bender, Ohio; Tolan, Cali- 
fornia: Buffet, Nebraska: Cunningham, 
lowa; Ellison, Maryland; Judge John B. 
Gontrum, former Maryland insurance 
commissioner, 


. Avoid competition by having the facts 
In advance. Get the new Little Gem, 
$2.50 singly from National Underwriter. 


Give Thought to Returning 
War Veterans, Fraizer Plea 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Insurance Direc- 
tor Fraizer told the Lincoln Life Under- 
writers Association that life insurance 
should give particular thought to the 
return of war veterans, their employ- 
ment, their rehabilitation and make suit- 
able plans for their future insurance 
needs as individuals. This would include 
absorbing its full share of those return- 
ing to civil life and aid in formulation 
of plans for making more secure the 
lives of the phy sically handicapped. 

Mr. Fraizer said no one knows for a 
certainty what the future of life insur- 
ance may be, but having weathered all 
sorts of storms in the past with an all- 
time loss record of less than 1%, there 
is no reason why so fine a showing of 
stability and foresight should not be 
duplicated, even though -conditions are 
changing rapidly and lowered interest 
returns bring complexity to financial 
planning. 

His experience and observation has 
been that no life company ever went 
broke paying losses or claims, but that 
mismanagement and disregard of econ- 
omy in practices and organization were 
responsible. He said that while the in- 
surance department might be regarded 
as a policing agency, in practice he 
had sought to offer a cooperation that 
would protect both company and policy- 
holder. 


Minnesota Sales Congress 
Is Held in St. Paul 


ST. PAUL—More than 300 Minne- 
sota life men attended the annual sales 
congress of the Minnesota Association 
of Life Underwriters here Wednesday. 

“What’s Ahead for Life Insurance” 
was the general theme of the conference. 
Speakers included Grant Taggart, Cow- 
ley, Wyo., N.A.L.U. past president; i: 
G. Kenagy, superintendent of agencies 
of Mutual Benefit Life; John R. Hastie, 
Chicago, manager of Mutual Life; John 
A. Lloyd, Cincinnati, vice-president 
Union Central Life, and Paul Speicher, 
R. & R. Service. 

John J. Steger, president of the state 
association, presided. Norbert F. Winter 
was in charge of the program. 


N.A.L.U. Officials Attend 
North Carolina Meetings 


DURHAM, N. C.—Officers and other 
representatives of local associations 
throughout North Carolina gathered 
here for a training program arranged by 
the North Carolina Association of Life 
Underwriters on the general theme, 
“Why a Life Underwriters Association?” 

Eric L. Tilley of Durham, president 
of the North Carolina association, was in 
charge. Speakers included James E. 
Rutherford, executive vice-president of 
N.A.L.U.; W. H. Andrews, Jr., Greens- 
boro, vice-president; Clifford H. Orr, 
Philadelphia, and Sidney Wertimer, Buf- 
falo, national trustees. 

J. S. Babb, secretary of the state asso- 
ciation, accompanied the group to a 
series of regional meetings at other 
points in the state. H. A. Hedges, na- 
tional president, addressed two of the re- 
gional meetings. 





Outstanding Speakers 
for N. E. Sales Congress 


BOSTON—The New England sales 
congress sponsored by the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association March 23 will 
have five outstanding speakers. 

E. E. Cooper, assistant agency vice- 
president of Equitable Life of Iowa, 
will talk on “Clouds and Silver Lin- 
ings.” Cy Norton of the Strathmore Pa- 
per Co., will discuss “What Do Insur- 
ance Buyers Think About Want and 
Plan.” Bill Werber, formerly a Boston 
Red Sox baseball player and now a 
leading agent of New England Mutual 
Life in Washington, D. C., with a mil- 
lion dollar batting average, will show 


how “Hustle Does It.’ Maxwell E. 
McDowell, head of the tax department 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey, will 
speak on “Federal Taxation—the Ma- 
chine Tool of Industrial Revolution.” G. 
Franklin Ream, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of Mutual Benefit Life, will 
be the final inspirational speaker on 
“Bigger Problems and Bigger Success.” 

An original melodrama, “The 90-Day 
Wonder,” will be staged by William 
Wadsworth and Ernie Hoffman, both 
of New England Mutual Life. 





Teitrick Leaves Pa. Department 


After more than 12 years service with 
the Pennsylvania department, H. R. 
Teitrick, chief of the division of agents 
and brokers, is leaving his position. He 
is known as an authority on all kinds 
of insurance and on problems affecting 
agents and brokers. 

Mr. Teitrick, whose home is in Camp 
Hill, Pa., is about to publish a book on 
basic facts and information on life in- 
surance and is now publishing a training 
course on the same subject for insur- 
ance companies. He is the author of a 
book on fire and marine insurance and 
lectures on insurance laws. 


J. B. St. John Joins Pension 


Firm; Was with SS Board 


PHILADELPHIA —John B. St. 
John, recently of the bureau of old age 
and survivors insurance of the Social 
Security Board, has joined Towers, Per- 


rin, Forster & Crosby, 12 South 12th 
street, Philadelphia, as associate actu- 
ary. Before going with the Social Se- 


curity Board several years ago Mr. St. 
John was an actuary in the group annu- 
ity division of Metropolitan Life. 

Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby 
have just prought out a revision of their 
pamphlet on federal tax law and regula- 
tions relating to pension and profit- shar- 
ing plans, including published rulings 
and other explanatory material. 





Garrison Starts Four-Year Term 


SAN FRANCISCO—Maynard Garri- 
son on Monday took the oath of office 
as insurance commissioner of California 
for a four-year term. He was appointed 
last September 3 when Commissioner 
Caminetti retired. His appointment was 
unanimously confirmed by the senate at 
the extra session of the legislature in 
January. 
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Dealing with Executive Sessions 


At the recent meeting of the Insur- 


ance Advertising Conference, J. C. 
O’Connor of Chicago, editor of the 
“Fire, Casualty & Surety Bulletins,” 


told his audience that in his opinion the 
first major objective of insurance com- 
panies should be to educate their own 
people. He was speaking of public rela- 
tions procedure and declared that the 
industry’s own employes should have a 
better knowledge of their business, its 
scope, its ramifications and what it is 
doing. They should become 
as well as the higher ups. 

In discussing public relations one of 
the factors that is most essential in any 
consideration of the topic is the attitude 
that a business should take in connection 
with the newspapers. The newspapers 
can be of vast assistance or they can be 
destructive. Therefore, it highly 
necessary to keep the newspapers 
accurately informed and to do it in 
newspaper style. 

Perhaps a good start in public rela- 
tions would be to study the relationship 
between insurance and insurance organi- 
zations and their own trade press. We 
are led to expatiate on this subject by 
a complaint we received from an organi- 
zation that the report that was given 
of an executive session was not accurate 
and was not authorized by the officials. 

There is a forthright and businesslike 
way of dealing with the insurance trade 
press when it comes to executive ses- 
sions. So far as we have been able to 
observe the newspapermen representing 
the insurance press have set a high value 
on ethical standards. They do not vio- 
late confidences. They are well informed 
as to what is going on because it is 
their business to keep in touch with the 
various currents of the day. They visit 
and talk with a number of men and 
therefore they form a composite view 
of what is transpiring. 

An executive session at once becomes 
of major importance in the eyes of a 
newspaper man because he feels there 
must be some very important secret 
that will be presented. Hence he and 
the readers of his publication have their 
news sense whetted and their appetites 
sharpened when they find an “executive 
session” is scheduled. Those in the 
industry itself are entitled to accurate 
information, we acknowledge. 

Therefore, in our opinion organiza- 
tions should study just what should be 
done regarding executive sessions. The 
associations have trade newspaper men 
at hand regardless of whether they par- 


teachers 


is 


ticularly enjoy their presence or not. 
Therefore they have to be dealt with. 
Perhaps the wisest way to do would 
be to invite the simon pure trade press 
into these executive sessions 
because then their output could be con- 
trolled. That is, they would attend the 
on sufferance and through 
courtesy. Hence the officials would be 
justified in discussing with the news- 
paper men what should be printed and 
what should not be. The officials there- 
fore would have the whip hand in a way. 
The newspaper men would be able to 
get the background of the session and 
the subjects discussed. That is impor- 
tant in newspaper writing, viz., to have 
a correct understanding of what are the 
issues and what are the views concern- 
That is what is called “back- 
in newspaper par- 


people 


session 


ing them. 
ground information” 
lance. 

Perhaps, however, officials would find 
some embarrassment or delicacy inviting 
men into. their 
because they would fear that 
the members would not feel so free to 
talk if the press representatives were in 
the room. That being the case the 
officials themselves should arrange for 
a press conference immediately after 
the session inviting the newspaper men 
in, talking over what occurred, being 
frank in divulging information, discuss- 
ing it with the newspaper men, allowing 
them to ask questions and then deciding 
what can legitimately be printed. <A 
number of organizations follow either 
one of these paths and so far as we are 
able to ascertain there has not been any 
serious complaint. The newspaper rep- 
resentatives recognize the fact that they 
are part of the business and that it is 
their province to be discreet and sensible 
in what they print. 


the trade newspaper 


sessions 


Where an association does have an 
executive session and does not invite 
the trade press representatives in or 


arrange for a conference afterwards so 
that they get direct information 
from the officials these news gatherers 
are thrown on their own resources and 
they are privileged therefore to get 
what information they can pick up from 
members. The latter plan always puts 
organization in more or less hot 
water. Therefore we feel that here 
one point where insurance organizations 
immediately formulate a program 
dealing with their own trade press that 
will relieve them of embarrassing situa- 
It is a way to start better public 
relations right in the family. 


can 


an 


1S 


can 


tions. 





Kenney E. Williamson, Peoria gen- 
eral agent of Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
has been elected vice-president Univer- 
sity of Illinois Alumni Association, 


E. A. Roberts, president of Fidelity 
Mutual Life, took part in the Midwest 
Conference of Community Chests last 
week in Chicago, and gave a talk. He is 
national president of Community Chest 
organizations and presided. 


Lynn W. Forbes, cashier for Ne- 
braska at Omaha, is celebrating 35 years 
with New York Life. He began as a 
clerk at Sioux City, Ia., and became 
cashier at Omaha in 1915. 

John A. Grossheim, general agent at 
Alton for Home Life of New York and 
local agent for a number of fire and 
casualty companies, observed his 25th 
anniversary in the insurance business. 
He was entertained at dinner by field 
men of the fire and casualty companies 
and by Ray Martin, general agent at 
Champaign, Ill., for Home Life, the 
latter serving as  toastmaster. Mr. 
Grossheim started in the business with 
his brother Joseph, who was later killed 
in an automobile accident. 

Hill Montague, Jr., secretary of Life 
of Virginia, has been elected assistant 
secretary of the Sons of the Revolution 
for Virginia. 

John K. Rickard, million dollar pro- 
ducer of Northwestern National Life at 
Hutchinson, Kan., is recuperating from 
a serious operation at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minn. 

James M. Hamill, a leading producer 
of Equitable Society in San Francisco, 
was honored at an informal luncheon on 
his 25th service anniversary. Mr. Ham- 
ill spoke before the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters several years 
ago and has also appeared frequently on 
state and local association programs. He 
is a past president of the San Francisco 
association. For a time, Mr. Hamill 
served as assistant manager but recently 
returned to personal production. 

At the mid-winter commencement of 
3ucknell University, the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred on George 
Willard Smith, president of New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. In delivering the 
commencement address, Mr. Smith pre- 
sented a stimulating picture of the op- 
portunities which the nation’s great 
technological advances will open up in 
the post-war world. 

W. W. Dodgson, superintendent of 
the Prudential-Dayton No. 2 district, 
celebrated his 30th anniversay with the 
company. He started in Dayton 1 dis- 
trict, was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent in 1921 and superintendent 
at Covington, Ky., in 1927. In 1934 
he was transferred to Hamilton, O., and 
in 1943 to Dayton 2. J. W. Whitla, 
division manager for Prudential, will 
present a 30th anniversary emblem to 
Mr. Dodgson March 3. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, has been 
elected chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce to serve following the annual 
meeting in New York, May 3-5. He be- 
came chairman by virtue of receiving the 
highest number ” votes among the di- 
rectors of the U. S. chamber for mem- 
bership on the nominating committee. 


DEATHS 


Lt. Edward C. Hempelman, 26, of the 
marine corps has been killed in action, 
He was associated with the Stout 
agency of John Hancock at Dayton for 
two years following his graduation from 
the University of Dayton in 1939, He 
was wounded in the assault on Guadal- 
canal. 

Lt. Hempelman is the first member of 
the Dayton Life Underwriters Associa. 
tion to die in action, and it is planned 
that the next meeting of the association 
will be in a measure devoted to a me. 
morial service for him. 


Ensign W. J. Conway, a navy pilot of 
Edgewater, N. J., and former agent of 
the Fern agency of National Life of Ver. 
mont, met his death at sea, in an air. 
plane accident. The body has just been 
recovered and burial was at Fort Lee 





D. J. Heaton, 60, who was the old. 
est examiner with the Illinois insurance 
department in point of service, died a 
his residence in Chicago. He had beer 
sick for the past year and had beer 
able to report for work only occasion. 
ally during that time. He started with 
the department in 1921 in the fire in 
surance division and shortly thereafter 
became a member of the examining 
staff. Funeral services were held a 
Seneca, Ill., which had been his home 
A son, Morton Heaton, is in the army 
stationed at Rock Island, III. 


Frank A. Bentley, office broker as 
sociated with Moore, Case, Lyman & 
Hubbard of Chicago for about 24 years, 
died due to heart disease. He previously 
was with Travelers in Chicago, taking 
charge of the Moore-Case life depart 
ment 24 years ago. After about three 
years he became a broker. At one time 
hé was a big accident producer. A year 
ago he had a heart attack and for the 
last month he had been in the Wesley 
Memorial hospital. A daughter, Mrs. 
Madelyn Blatt, has been helping him 
with his brokerage business. 

W. H. Wellford, 61, who was at one 
time head of the mortgage department 
of Equitable Society at Nashville, Tenn, 
died in Richmond, Va. Interment fol- 
lowed at “Sabine Hall.” 

Ralph W. Hawkins, for 29 years 
Macon, Ga., district manager of Life 
of Virginia, died there. He had been 
on leave of absence from the company 
since 1940 because of ill health. 








State Health Bills in N. Y. 


NEW YORK-—Strong opposition to 
the proposed state health insurance plan 
provided for in identical bills introduced 
in the New York senate and assembly 
will be offered by the Economics Society 
of America, insurance section of the 
New York Board of Trade and the oper- 
ating committee of the Insurance Feder- 
ation of New York. The bills, intro- 
duced by Senator Joseph and Assembly- 
man Jack, provide for a 1% payroll tax, 
contribution by the state and employer. 

Assemblyman Castenaccio has also it- 
troduced a bill providing for medica 
care to be furnished jointly by contribu- 
tions from the employer, employe and 
the state. 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





S. V. Jacobson Assistant 
Counsel of N. W. Mutual 


Stanley V. Jacobson of St. Paul, for 
the past two years assistant United 
States district at- 
torney for Minne- 
sota, has been ap- 
pointed _assist- 
ant counsel of 
Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life. 

He was gradu- 
ated from the Uni- 
versity of Minne- 
sota with B.S. and 
LL.B. degrees. 
For two years he 
was law clerk to 
Justice Hilton of 
the Minnesota su- 
preme Court and in 
1942 was appointed assistant district at- 
torney. He assumes his new duties 
March 6 in the law department of North- 
western Mutual under Gerald M. Swan- 
strom, general counsel. 





S. V. Jacobson 


H. J. Norman in New Post 


H. J. Norman has been appointed 
comptroller of Postal Life & Casualty 
of Kansas City. 

Mr. Norman has been head account- 
ant for the Bruce Dodson organization 
in Kansas City for the past four years. 
Previous to that he was for 10 years 
with the Missouri departments as an 
examiner. 


Bourke V.-P. of Woodmen Central 


L. K. Bourke, who has been assistant 
secretary of Woodmen Central Life, has 
been elected vice-president and assist- 
ant secretary. J. A. Spangler has been 
elected treasurer. 


Knights Life Capital Higher 

Knights Life of Pittsburgh has de- 
clared a 25% stock dividend which 
brings the capital to $500,000 and leaves 
4 net surplus of $800,000. The reserve 
Or unforeseen contingencies was sub- 
Stantially increased and now stands at 
$203,161. 


Phillips Is Advanced 
in Atlantic Life 


Charles W. Phillips has been elected 
superintendent of agents of Atlantic 
Life and J. W. 

Childrey is named 
agency secretary. 
Mr. Phillips joined 
Atlantic Life as an 
agent in Richmond 
in 1919 and for 22 


years was associ- 
ated with the home 
office agency. In 


1941 he went into 
the home office as 
manager of agen- 
cies. Mr. Childrey 
has been with At- 
lantic Life since 
1927 and has been 
agency assistant for the past five years. 
Mr. Phillips was president of the Rich- 
mond Life Underwriters Association in 
1936. 





Cc. W. Phillips 





Commercial Credit Co. Now 
Has Eight Insurers 


With the formation of American 
Health of Baltimore—the life company 
that will write surgical benefits cover 
to supplement hospitalization insurance 
provided by the Blue Cross plans— 
Commercial Credit Company now oper- 
ates a fleet of eicht insurance compa- 
nies. The other insurance units in the 
organization are Manufacturers Cas- 
ualty, Manufacturers Fire, Pennsylvania 
Casualty, Calvert, Cavalier, Plymouth 
and American Credit Indemnity. 

Frank A. Deniston, who is to become 
executive vice-president of American 
Health, has been executive director of 
the Plan for Hospital Care of Chicago 
for several years and for more than 20 
years has been active in organization, 
administrative and management engi- 
neering work with Business Research 


Corporation. : 
The other officers of American 
Health hold corresponding positions 


with American Credit Indemnity, which 


owns American Health. The president is 
J. F. McFadden, secretary, A. F. Stone 
and treasurer, S. C. McGuire. 


Register Life Lien Only 9.13% 


Another 40% reduction in liens on 
policies of Register Life is announced 
by Occidental Life of California. It re- 
insured Guaranty Life which had rein- 
sured Register Life of Iowa in 1934. A 
40% reduction was effected a year ago. 
The remaining lien including interest is 
only 9.13%. 


Old Republic Proxy Contest 


A proxy contest in Old Republic 
Credit Life of Chicago has been started 
by N. A. Nelson, Jr., who until last Oc- 
tober was general manager of the com- 
pany, E. D. Stringfellow of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and Paul E. Price of McKin- 
ley & Price, Chicago attorneys. This 
group with headquarters in the Field 
building, Chicago, is soliciting proxies to 
be voted at the annual meeting April 11. 

In his message to stockholders Mr. 
Nelson recalled that he had served as 
general manager since 1933. He stated 
that he had been successful in develop- 








ing the business through contracts with 
industrial bankers who insured the lives 
of their borrowers but dissension devel- 
oped following the death of Modie J. 
Spiegel, who was chairman of Old Re- 
public and was a large stockholder. Mr. 
Nelson stated that the night before the 
meeting of the directors on Oct. 15, one 
of the directors notified him that five 
of the eight members of the board had 
decided to demand his resignation. Mr. 
Nelson was given no hearing or any 
reason for their action, he states. 


Mutual Life of Canada has appointed 
Harry L. Guy assistant general manager 
and treasurer. 

Dr. W. W. Rucks, medical director 
of Home State Life, has been elected a 
director of the company. 

Western Reserve Life of Texas in its 
new statement reports an increase in as- 
sets of 23.5%, in surplus of 12.19% and 
insurance in force 9.5%. 

National Guardian Life’s issued busi- 
ness for the first two months of the 
year was $1,307,118, which was 2% times 
the volume of a year ago. Insurance in 
force gained $792,204 or more than three 
times the gains of a year ago. 
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tions Federally Insured........ 15,000.00 
First Mortgage Loans............- (31.4%) 8,525,099.72 
Loans to Policyowners..... acececee Gees 1,691,682.40 
Real Estate Owned or Sold 

under Contract........ esseeesl FOI 1,944,748.65 
Premiums Due and Deferred.......( 1.3%) 348,635.80 
Interest Due and Accrued 

and Various Other Items...... ( 6%) 170,813.05 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS............. 
LIABILITIES 


Taxes and Other Governmental Fees..... .++-$ 101,309.59 
Policy Claims for which Proofs are not complete 84,674.27 
Premiums and other obligations paidinadvance 290,542.97 
Other Unclassified Items.......... ed eeeneas 61,339.92 
Reserves — 
Life and Supplementary Contracts. ........ 24,250,595.05 
Accidents and Health Contracts...... wane 50,451.19 
OHIGMESORUES) «2 = oo aan ssc osewceeus ware 67,785.36 
Total of all Liabilities.............. ageaaws $24,906,698.35 
ADDITIONAL PROTECTION to All Policyowners 
Capital Stock.........0.seceeesececeees .«-$ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus — 
Reserved for Fluctuation of Assets.......... 500,000.00 
CE. goo cic cencecevensesess axed 771,596.74 2,271,596.74 
TNs ocdaddcnsmenes ssivnieudnsandiaes $27,178,295.09 


LIFE «+ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH + HOSPITAL 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





— * 


Statement 


URCES 

(3.5%)... ccccccccess$ 95229629 
$6,507,386.97 
504,874.91 


2,040,503.51 
3,028,418.48 
617,338.35 
831,496.96 


(49.8%) oe 13,530,019.18 





.. $27,178,295.09 
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POLICIES 


North American, Ill. 
Goes on 3% Basis 





North American Life of Chicago 
changed over to 3% reserve basis 


March 1. Settlement options will be 
guaranteed at 2'%4.% rate, with 3% paid 
in 1944 unless a higher rate is guaran- 
teed. 

The family group policy now is writ- 
ten as an endowment at 80, either con- 
tinuous premium or 20 payment. The 
seven-year term has been dropped; term 
is now available for five, 10, 15 or 20 
year periods. “Home Defender” is the 
name of a new contract providing $3,000 
insurance, decreasing $100 yearly; after 
20 years the amount remains at $1,000 
for life. Premium is level throughout. 


Retirement Income Change 

The retirement income bond guaran- 
tees a monthly income for 120 months 
instead of 100 months as_ previously 
provided. Premiums are the same for 
male and female risks, adjustment being 
made in the monthly life income paid. 
At 65, a male receives $10 monthly and 
a female $8.95. 


The new 3% rates on six forms are: 
Pref. Ret 
Risk End 20 20 Inc. 
Ord. at Exp. Pay. Yr. Bond 
Age Life 85 nd. Life End 65 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Based 13.30 13.93 18.15 24.83 46.69 20.35 
. 14.72 15.46 19.91 26.47 46.79 23.60 
TE 6.51 17.39 22.71 28.37 46.84 27.86 
| ee 16.92 17.88 22.81 28.85 46.85 28.91 
Bo cwar 17.36 18.38 23.59 29.35 46.86 30.01 
Be ice 17.81 18.91 24.44 29.89 46.88 31.16 
| eee 18.29 19.47 24.56 30.44 46.90 32.41 
Tie: 18.79 20.06 25.47 31.03 46.94 33.72 
| ee 19.32 20.69 26.43 31.63 47.00 35.13 
| ae 19.88 21.38 27.46 32.26 47.11 36.63 
Te 20.47 22.09 27.68 32.92 47.23 38.22 
ere 21.09 22.84 28.78 33.60 47.38 39.93 
35.....21.75 23.64 29.94 34.31 47.56 41.75 
Te 22.54 24.44 30.30 35.05 47.74 43.90 
Bye ae 23.39 25.29 31.66 35.82 47.96 46.08 
| See. 24.29 26.19 33.13 36.63 48.20 48.34 
80. cae 25.25 27.15 34.69 37.47 48.49 50.75 
Tee. 26.25 28.16 35.15 38.35 48.81 53.35 
Thee 27.27 29.23 36.81 39.27 49.17 56.15 
42.....28.35 30.37 38.60 40.22 49.57 59.48 
eee 29.52 31.59 30.16 41.22 50.02 62.80 
eS 30.75 32.91 41.17 42.27 50.54 66.41 
Bie 32.05 34.26 43.36 43.36 51.11 70.36 
S500 33.37 35.62 45.73 44.51 51.75 75.20 
Tepes 34.73 36.99 46.50 45.73 52.47 80.16 
a6) cae 36.21 38.45 49.12 47.01 53.25 85.67 
00 5cc8 37.73 40.04 51.96 48.36 54.12 91.85 
2 eee 39.46 41.72 55.07 49.79 55.07 98.79 
5 ee 41.20 43.51 ... 51.29 56.11 107.41 
3 aS 43.06. 45.43 52.88 57.25-116-62 
BS cae 45.04 47.46 54.56 58.50 127.27 
yes 47.14 49.62 56.33 59.86 139.73 
5 ee 49.39 51.94 58.21 61.33 155.93 
BDiecsne 62.98 66.14 69.41 71.11 at 
ee ... 87.04 el re 
Union National New Rate 


Scale Is Shown 


Union National of Lincoln, Neb., has 
increased premium rates and reduced the 
rate of interest guaranteed under settle- 
ment options. Rates for the participat- 
ing whole life and term policies are un- 
changed. Modified life, return premium 
policies, ordinary life and 20 payment, 
and single premium contracts were 
dropped from the new rate book. A 
double protection to 60 and a double 
protection endowment age 65 have been 
added as well as an endowment age 65, 
continuous premium and 20 payment. 
Some of these new premiums are shown 
below. 


Com]. End. *Dbl. 20 P. End. 20 

Wh. Age Prot. End. Age Year 
Age Life 85 to60 85 65 End. 
10 $12.48 $13.19 G4 22.13 $14.17 $44.53 
15 13.58 14.30 29.1 23.50 15.79 44.74 
20 14.95 15.72 3128 25.15 17.87 45.02 
25 16.70 17.50 33.88 27.13 20.65 45.41 
30 19.11 20.07 37.60 29.96 24.68 45.95 
35 22.23 23.37 42.25 33.31 30.34 46.79 
40 26.33 27.71 48.05 37.38 38.85 48.15 
45 31.84 33.54 55.40 42.48 50.48 50.48 
50 39.39 41.55 64.40 49.04 69.51 54.48 
55 49.75 52.48 74.35 57.89107.04 61.12 
60 64.18 67.51 ... (<> ee Sea 
65 89.09 ee 
70 116.48 


~~ *$1,250 face amount. 


The Little Gem answers thousands of 
field questions 
every day. 
Underwriter. 


that confront agents 
$2.50 singly from National 
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i M ’s New 242% Premium Rates Show P 
Provident Mutual's New 242% Premium Rates Shown ac 
——— | 
. . Md s 
412 Provident Mutual Life, Pa. Provident Mutual Life, Pa. 
— 
PREMIUM RATES PER $1,000 (Participating) Amer. Exp. 24% | Maintonsnce | RATES PER $1,000 WITH DISABILITY (Waiver of Premium) ( et - 
+ 20 Yr. Rider 
20 En- Life ° Provider + Pe ran | ou eae Lite D Fro-  Fro- 
Ordi- 20 30 Year dow- Full Rentanine (Male) Term Pree. bord Ordi- Bs 30 Year dow- Full Pro- vider vide: 5 jaiam 
nary Pay- Pay- En- ment Paid Age rae a Tite ad Pay- Loi as at Yer 1 
Life ment ment dow- Age Age Ist After Dis Dis sahil "Life ment tor 60 65 Tem 2 
Life Life ment 65 65 Two 5 At At 5 10 and cand Life Life Life Male Male | 3 
Years Years 60 65 Year Year 22.70 31 40 25.66. 7/ : 
- fA 29.0 29D BVAUS 156.900 aeons > . “0. 
23.65 : 40 25.66 |. | 
20.97 48.56 10 aaor an aaice 27.89 19g 6 
22:38 49.03 15 24.40 59 36.89 29.53 LoS 8 
49.11 16 24.7 ; 30.30 9 
49.17 17 25.17 ‘64 sian eS 
49.25 18 25.56 ‘67 10 
49.33 19 26.01 ‘70 i 
26.46 
49.42 20 26.93 a 
49.50 21 27.42 ‘81 
49.60 22 27.95 185 
49.69 23 28.50 “90 
49.80 24 29.07 ‘94 
49.93 25 29.69 -99 56. 57 43.09 
50 26 30.32 1.05 59.20 44.84 
27 31.00 1.12 62.04 46.69 
28 5 31.71 1.17 65.10 48.68 
29 23.65 32.45 1.24 68.41 50.81 
33.24 1.32 72.03 53.08 
30 24.28 5A 34.07 140 75.96 55.55 
31 73 34.96 1.50 80.26 58.22 
32 195 35.89 1.60 84.96 61.08 
33 AT 36.90 1.70 90.17 64.20 
34 42 37.95 1.82 95.94 67.59 
35 -69 39.10 1.96 102.33 71.29 
36 02 40.31 2.09 109.50 75.32 
37 39 41.61 2.24 117.59 79.77 
38 79 43. 2.42 126.72 84.67 
39 124 44.51 2.60 137.19 90.09 
ie 46.12 2.81 149.26 96.13 
= a 47.86 3.04 163.29 102.90 || Tr 
: 49.72 3.28 179.90 110.49 | 
42 95 51.74 3.55 199.75 119.08 |.” Brag 
45 2067 2632 105.96 72.07 15.06 16-67) ..... ..... | S282 108 ..... aati 128.90 |." 
2 S288 S167 1187S TO0 1605 1748... 2... | SESE SEED on... i ae 140.22 |. 
45 23.28 30.10 132.53 90.83 16.33 18.30) ..... ..... | 5800 65.51 ..... 4.53 ene 153.36 || 
coos 08: ..... 16882) 
47 36.12 42.26 144.23 91.53 17.88 20.51 | 7001) 71.1. [63.04 70.65. Bidtee 187.38 : paium 
49 104,95 bebe trees ld (Waiver of Prem and $5 Monthly Income) (Mah) ; 
25.79 51.02 18 23.33 21.56 2.43 36.23 29.60 3 
50 5 112.98 26.55 51.27 20 24.53 22.60 2.56 38.68 31.45 4 
ee 51 122.16 28.68 51.98 25 28.09 25.65 2.87 46.09 36.68 5 
sane 52 31.53 53.06 30 32.77 29.68 3.28 56.23 43.63 6 
53 35.12 54.78 35 39.17 35.12 3.84 70.70 53.19 7 
54 39.86 57.69 40 48.24 42. 4.61 92.74 66.82 8 
55 46.33 61.94 45 61.94 54.27 5.72 129.79 87.62 9 
56 55.59 68.45 50 84.49 72.91 7.37 203.86 122.46 10 
ce 3310 Monthly income for 20 years from date of death; face amount then payable. Minin ll 
39 $25 monthly income. Issued with life or endowment. 12 
tMinimum $2,000. *Disability rates for all years. 13 
60 1944 NET COST—NET PAYMENTS PROTECTOR LIFE-2};‘; 14 
mabe > ee Illustration—Based on Premiums effective March 1, 1944 15 
earn ans 4 Ages _ se 20° 7 as: 06 455— (= SCO CG 
Seah Honey weeks = Premium ___14.61_16.64_—«17.59 19.21 -22.68_—-27.26 ~— 33.28 41.11 sig} 17 
perint ee ne te ee pepe 65 1 14.61 16.64 17.59 «19.21 22.68 ~—-27.26 ~—« 33.28 41.11 51.8 18 
Zz 9.83 11.54 1233 13.71 1681 21.03 2651 33.51 «gop 29 
Daven Geer boneless HENNE’ Premium 19.15 21.40 22.46 24.28 «27.94 32.72 39.10 47.81 597mp—20__ 
3 14.21 16.12 17.01 18.60 21.91 26.30 32.11 39.94 5039 
20.14 32.65 25.56 50.77 2343 2142 20 15.96 20.50 37.39 30.16 1146 11.02 : 14.05 15.95 16.84 18.43 21.73 26.10 31.88 39.66 i, | 
7 42 51.28 26.68 24.15 25 17.99 22.75 44.41 35.02 11.91 12.15 4 is kb whan oy SS ae =e 8 
6 Or Fr 9 Fs € 3. ie 5 > ‘ ¢ d 5 
ot 30 20.56 25.63 54.04 41.49 12.52 12.89 7 1357 1543 1638 170 Gaz anes tt oe 
15 35 24.03 29.29 67.79 50.35 13.44 14.04 _ re “ is A sno da 2 
ae a0) DR6l Ba07 BA7O 6207 i801 16.00 8 13.41 15.27 16.17 17.78 21.05 25.28) 30.91 38.55 
fee 45 34.63 40.45 19387 8217 1767 19.74 2 13.29 15.14 16.06 17.67 20.91 25.11 30.72 38.32 487 
ce SO 42:01 4091 104.55 11448 2271 98.98 0 13.18 15.04 15.96 _17.57__ 20.77 «24.94 30.52 38.08 484 
SS 63.63 61.53 ..... 178.65 31.12 37.08 10 Year ican 
; 10 Yrs. Prems. 182.42 204.48 214.86 232.66 268.88 316.28 379.36 464.70 582 
Semi-annual rates 51.5% of annual; quarterly 26.25%. 10 Yrs. Div’ “ r r rhng pf . ! 
*Minimum policy $5,000. Disability rate level throughout. 5 ee aire Paar Rata ene osnee 83.20 69.21 78.21 —9.0Grs, Div'd: 
+$1,000 insurance or cash value if greater. At maturity, Sg monthly life i wg 120 ‘oe Av. fist Payt ¥ 5.25 i é 21.00 5 ¥ ¥ ts. NET. 
certain. Maturity cash value age 60, $1,864; age 65, $1,65 Minimum policy Sash Val ~ - : — : Ns , 38 
3 5 Year em ss 10 year within 7 years. " saleiations policy $2,000. Haag e i 51.46 54.2 61.04 73.08 95. as ‘ 
it Pp t 1,000 to 200,000; 1 100; v.48 1.4% . a ae dt. 40. Io. 
mttae Eee rom $ $2 reinsures all over $100,000; does not Average Cost 4.98 5.05 5.15 5.43 6.10 7.31 9. 
Announcement was made in the Feb. were affected except single premium im- maintenance in line with the common 


18 issue of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
that Provident Mutual was adopting the 
24%.% reserve basis. Shown herewith 
are pages from the Little Gem Life 
Chart displaying these new premiums 
and the net costs based on this new 
schedule. All phases of the business 


mediate annuities, which 
changed. 

A, life full paid at 65 has been added 
to take the place of the protection in- 
come policy which has been discontin- 
ued. The name of the family income 
contract has been changed to family 


remain un- 


acceptance of this name for those poli- 
cies paying a monthly income for a spec- 
ified number of years after death. 

Settlement options now carry a 2% 
guaranteed interest rate, but the rate 
payable in 1944 is 3.25% or the guaran- 
teed rate if higher. 








Sun of Baltimore 
Revises Rates 


Sun Life of Baltimore March 15 will 
increase premium rates in the ordinary 
department. Term rates are not changed 
but family income rider rates will be 
increased at ages 20-34 inclusive. Rates 
for ordinary life will be increased for 
ages 36-60 only, ages 10-35 remaining 
the same. Ordinary juvenile policies 
also come in under the rate revision. 

The following premiums on this new 
rate schedule include waiver of premium 
disability benefit for male lives: 


Ine. Ine. Fam. 
Ord. 20P. 20 Yr. 65 65 Inc. 

Age Life Life End. Male Fem. 20 Yr. 
10 $13.10 $21.44 $46. the tie $19.37 ae 
15 13.70 23.04 46.53 21.29 23.11 5 
20 15.02 25.22 46.74 24.80 27.00 $ 4.69 
25 17.05 27.65 46.95 28.74 31.41 5.04 
26 17.51 28.17 47.01 29.69 32.48 5.11 
27 18.00 28.70 47.08 30.71 33.60 5.18 
28 18.51 29.25 47.16 31.78 34.80 5.25 
29 19.05 29.82 47.25 32.95 36.09 5.32 
30 19.61 30.42 47.35 34.22 37.50 5.40 
31 20.20 31.04 47.45 35.57 39.01 5.49 
32 20.83 31.70 47.56 37.00 40.61 5.60 
33 21.50 32.39 47.67 38.53 42.81 5.74 
3 22.21 33.11 47.79 40.20 44.14 5.92 
35 22.96 33.87 47.92 42.03 46.16 6.14 
36 23.78 34.66 48.08 43.97 48.31 6.57 
37 24.64 35.49 48.27 46.01 50.56 7.06 
38 25.53 36.35 48.50 48.21 53.00 7.61 
39 26.46 37.25 48.79 50.64 55.69 8.20 
40 27.43 38.18 49.17 53.36 58.80 8.84 
41 28.47 39.13 49.58 56.26 61.94 9.55 
42 29.57 40.11 50.01 59.33 65.36 10.33 
43 30.73 41.13 50.46 62.69 69.07 11.17 
44 31.95 42.20 50,93 66.44 73.21 12.09 
45 33.24 43.30 51.42 70.68 77.89 13.09 


NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Johnson Named President 
of New Minn. Group 


M. A. Johnson of Sun Life in Ro- 
chester, Minn., was elected president of 
a new Southeastern Minnesota Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters at an or- 
ganization meeting in Rochester. Other 
officers are: Vice-presidents, Ray Guy, 
Prudential, and Arthur Swedeen, North- 
western National, Winona; secretary- 
treasurer, J. A. Engels, Equitable So- 
ciety, Rochester. 

The association includes Winona, Red 
Wing, Rochester and territory adjacent 
to these cities. Herman Rampmier, 
membership chairman of the Minne- 
sota association discussed the National 
association service program for policy- 
holder and agent, and methods of as- 
sisting policyholders to coordinate their 
benefits under social security with their 


life insurance holdings. E. Ray Cory, 

Ine. Ine. Fam. 

Ord. 20P. 20 Yr. 65 65 Ine. 

Age Life Life End. Male Fem. 20 Yr. 
46 34.60 44.46 51.97 75.12 82.78 14.18 
47 36.04 45.68 52.60 79.63 87.80 15.37 
48 37.56 46.98 53.32 84.72 93.43 16.66 
49 39.17 48.34. 54.18 90.82 100.16 18.07 
50 40.87 49.75 55.19 98.31108.54 19.62 
55 50.382 57.61 61.23 153.94 170.60 aes 
60 08.00 69.26 “TRIT assests 


president Tri-County association, told 
how Albert Lea, Owatonna and Austin 
life agents united with life men if 
smaller towns to cooperate in assisting 
policyholders to get more out of their 
life insurance investments. 


Fair Agents Compensation 
Plan Expected Soon 


BIRMINGHAM —A new, equitable 
plan of compensating agents will be 
worked out when company and agency 
representatives confer soon, H. A. 
Hedges, Kansas City, president National 
Association of Life Underwriters, told 
the sales congress of the Birmingham 
association. He said his organization 
was not asking that an additional load 
be placed on policyholders. 

An arrangement had been made by the 
National association whereby ex-service 
men can take a life insurance coursé 
through the Armed Forces _ Institute, 
Madison, Wis. More than 100,000 sol- 
diers and sailors are being discharged 
monthly and out of them many new 
agents ‘should be enlisted. The associa- 
tion helped to get rescinded the ordef 
which would have frozen the income 0 
salesmen making over $5,000 annually, 
but was unsuccessful in having rescinde 
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1944 
| Pages from Little Gem Life Chart Show New Rate 
as 
413 Provident Mutual Life, Pa. 415 | 416 Provident Mutual Life, Pa. 
Wr b NET COST—NET PAYMENTS ORDINARY LIFE—212% | 1944 NET COST—NET PAYMENTS ORDINARY LIFE—214% (Continued) 
n) (Male' Illustration—Based on Premium effective March 1, 1944 —— on — = = a _ 
10 15 20 25 30 31 32 33 34_ | Ages 4 46 6 
- a 15.53 17.02 18.79 21.02 23.84 24.49 25.17 25.91 26.67 | Premium 37.06: 38.48 } 39.96 41.56 5 ad. a 46.99 sbe7 74.28 96.07 
1 12.35 13.58 15.13 17.06 19.50 07 20.68 33 22.03 31.61 32.93 34.28 35.75 37.32 40.75 51.45 3 35.65 
2 "22 13.45 14:98 16.90 19.32 19.89 2050 21.16 21.86 ‘ 31.40 3269 34.05 3552 37:06 40:47 SLia Geot 318 
3 09 13.3 4:83 16.72 19.14 72 "32 ‘00 21.68 : 31.17 32.47 33.82 35.26 36.82 40. 50.82 65.01 84.64 
4 ‘97 13:18 14.67 16.55 18.97 ‘55 E 20.82 21.51 30.96 32.24 33.58 35.02 36.56 39.92 50.49 64.64 84.05 
5 185 13.0 ‘52 16.37 18.80 39 19:99 20.66 21.35 30.73 32.01 33.33 34.78 36.30 39. 50.18 64.27 83.43 
6 72 12:90 14:36 16.19 18.64 22 83 ‘50 21.19 30.50 31.77 33.09 34:52 36.03 39.37 49.88 63.88 82.79 
: 59 12:76 14:19 16.03 18.48 ‘06 5 ‘34 21.01 30.27 31.53 32:84 34.26 35.78 39.11 49:57 63.49 8218 
8 46 12.61 1403 15.87 18.32 ‘90 "16 ‘85 30.03 31.28 32.59 00 35.52 38.83 49.26 63.05 8159 
9 "38 12:51 13.91 15.74 18.21 "79 19 20.05 20.72 29.84 31.10 32.39 33.80 35.31 38.60 49.01 62.61 81.09 
10 11:30 12:41 13:80 15.64 18.11 68 : ‘93 20.59 1 29.66 30.90 32.19 33.61 35.10 38.37 48.74 62.16 8062 
rt 11.20 12:32 13.68 15.54 17.99 1857 19. 9.79 20.45 1 29:46 30.71 32.00 40 34.88 38.17 48.46 61.68 980.18 
2 11.12 12:21 1357 15.43 17.88 45 19. 9.66 20.32 1 29:28 30.52 31.80 19 34.67 37.96 48.18 61.22 79.72 
13 ‘03 (12:10 13.47 15.33 17.76 "32 9 9.54 20.19 1 29:09 30.32 31.60 99 34.47 37:74 47. 60.78 79.21 
14 93 11:99 13.36 15.23 17.64 18.20 2 40 (05 14 28:91 30.13 31.40 79 34.28 37:52 4751 60.38 7866 
15 "8411.85 25 15.13 17.52 ‘07 ‘64 :26 19.91 1 28:71 29.93 31.22 60 34.07 37.29 4713 60.01 78.04 
16 ‘74 11:77 13:16 15.03 17.40 94 i 13 19.76 1¢ 28:53 29:75 31.03 40 33.86 37.07 46.73 59.66 77.35 
17 ‘64 11:67 13.07 14.93 17:27 "81 "38 ‘99 19.62 1 28.35. 29.57 30.84 "20 66 36.83 46.34 59.29 76.54 
18 10.54 11.56 12:98 14:82 17:14 17.68 23 18.84 19.47 18 28.17 29.39 30.64 32.00 33.44 36.56 45.99 58.88 75.55 
19 "44 «211.47°«:12:88-«14.71«:17.01_:«417.54 18.70 19.32 1$ 27.99 29.19 30.45 31.78 33.22 36.25 45.66 58.43 74.39 
20 10.33 11.37__12:79 14.60 _16.88__17.41__17.95__18.56__19.18 20 27.81__29.00 30.23 31.57 __ 32.96 35.93 45.35 57.94 73.08 
10 Year Summary 10 Year Summary 
155.30 170.20 187.90 210.20 238.40 244.90 251.70 259.10 266.70 | 10 Yrs. Prems. 370.60 384.80 399.60 415.60 432.60 469.90 586.70 742.80 960.70 
37.37 40.43 43.48 _ 47 50. 51. 52.38 53. 53.91 | 10 Yrs. Div’ds. 64.43 65.88 67.44 ‘80 74.63 86.16 10259 129.48 
17:93 129.77 144.42 163.07 187.49 193.27 199.32 205.95 212.79 | 10 Yrs. NET... 306.17 318.92 332.16 346.52 361.80 395.27 500.54 640.21 831.22 
11.79 12.98 14.44 16.31 18.75 _19. 19.93 20. 21.28 | Av. Net 30.62 31.89 33.22 36. 39. .05 64.02 ; 
08 vat y 77. 91.00 109. 4 35.00 1 45. ol, 0 Yr Cas : 6. 23. 230.00 238.00 2 5. 38. "Ot 
20 ludlyr, Cost...... 52.93 52.77 53.42 54.07 57.49 58.27 5932 60.95 61.79 | 10 Yr. Cost... 90.17 95.92 10216 10852 11680 135.27 201.54 302:25 122 
3 | Cost 5.29 5.28 5.34 —*5.41_—25.75_—i5.83_—d5.93_—=iG10_—SiG 18 | Average Cost... 9.02 9.59 10.22 10.85 11.68 13.53 20.15 30.22 45.62 
32 a 20 Year Summary 20 Year Summary 
7 310.60 340.49 373.80 420.40 476.80 489.80 503.40 518.20 533.40 | 20 Yrs. Prems. 741. 69.60 799.20 831.20 865.20 939.80 1173.40 1485.60 1921.40 
7 a z 92. ‘AZ 1y:58 114.82 116-54 118.42 120.38 122.34 20 Yrs. Div'ds. 148.73 142-17 155.83 159.7 163.89 17 203.65 247.12 
: : i i ; i rs. 5 : ’ 144 3 88.30 90885 1338.48 16 
a 15.69 9_ 18.66 5 19 Av. Net Payt.__29.62_ 30.87 _32:17_33:57_35.07_38.33_ 48. 49 61.92 ans 
90... I¥r Cash Va 50 178.00 : 00 00 0 Yr Cash Val 444.00 4 67.00 478.00 489. 00 56 516.00 680.00 
49 |. Hiyr, Cost...... : : 66.63 : | 20 Yr. Gost. 14847 161.43 176.37 193.44 212.31 255.59 407.75 622.48 923.94 
08. prage Cost... 3.74__—3.51_3.33 24 3.40 Average Cost... 7.42 8.078. 9.67 10.62 12.78 20.39 31s 46.26 
a2) a ae are -ots (Continue) 20 Payment I ve 20 xear Endowment 
MS 35 ‘hela 38 40 41 43 Ages 25 35 40S 55 5 35 45 55 
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Schuette, Manitowoc, president of the 
Wisconsin association, discussed legisla- 
tive matters at a meeting at Neenah. 


Gastonia, N. C.—W. H. Andrews, Jr., 
Greensboro, N. C., N.A.L.U. vice-president, 
and Sidney Wertimer, trustee, Buffalo, 
N. Y., were guest speakers. Mr. Werti- 
mer stressed ethics of the business and 
the responsibility of the agent today. He 
pointed out the opportunity insurance 
men have by stressing the insurance fea- 
ture rather than company. 


Peoria, Ill—Newell C. Day, general 
agent of Equitable Life of Iowa, Daven- 
port, spoke on “Color in Selling.” He 
addressed the General Agents & Mana- 
gers Association at dinner on “I Cover 
the Water Front.” 

Rock River, Ill—The Rock River as- 
sociation elected new officers: A. D. 
Reider, Massachusetts Protective, presi- 
dent; A. L. Stoltz, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
vice-president; Albert Juerkens, Massa- 
chusetts Protective, secretary-treasurer. 

Utica—Albert Lawton from the home 
office of Aetna Life gave a talk on in- 
vestments at the luncheon meeting. D. 
Maynard Thomas, president, compli- 
mented Lawrence House, general agent 
for Aetna, for the record he has made 
as war bond chairman over the past 2% 
years. 

Youngstown, O.— Hampton H. Irwin, 
educational director of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, said salesmen were dis- 
liked for five reasons, “because they 
must interrupt an existing pattern, dis- 
play superior knowledge of their prod- 
uct, ask personal questions, take the 
initiative, and help people make up their 
minds.” He said the answer is to over- 
come the five objections as soon as pos- 
sible and. do it in such a manner that 
the customer finds no objection to being 
asked questions. 

Salina, Kan.—Fourteen new members 
have been secured in a membership cam- 
paign, doubling the membership. 


Hartford—Clancy D. Connell, N.A.L.U. 
secretary, gave an address. Membership 
in Hartford now stands at 268, a gain 
of 15 over a year ago. 

Dayton, 0.—Successful sales ideas were 
presented by the four leading agents in 
Dayton for 1943. They are R. B. Flem- 
ing, Midland Mutual; R. C. Hagemen, 
Equitable Society; C. I. Quilling, New 
York Life, and Leslie Vantine, Metropoli- 
tan. Donald L. Ward, Penn Mutual, 
acted as chairman of the panel. 

Indianapolis—Ear! M. Schwemm, Chi- 
cago manager of Great-West Life, in 
addressing a luncheon meeting said that 
the average American serving at home 
during the war has an intensified desire 
to build his own estate and protect his 
family to an extent above the minimum 
provided by social security. At the same 
time those in the armed forces have in- 
creased their estates by purchasing an 
average of about $8,000 each of National 
Service Life Insurance. He was intro- 
duced by James L. Rainey, Indianapolis 
manager of Great-West, and that after- 
noon Mr. Schwemm was guest of honor 
at an open house in the newly installed 
Indianapolis agency of Great-West in 
the Merchants Bank building. 

Dallas—S. E. McCreless, president Am- 
erican Hospital & Life, emphasized the 
importance of correct attitude in 
achieving sales success. 

Lafayette, Ind.—E. F. Kepner, assis- 
tant secretary of Indianapolis Life, spoke 
on “Playing the Game.” Baseball his- 
tory and facts have long been a hobby 
with Mr. Kepner and he_ sprinkled 
through his talk many anecdotes based 
on baseball lore not commonly known to 
the public. 

Great Falls, Mont.—William H. Tenny- 
son, Mutual Benefit Life, was elected 
president, succeeding Charles M. Smock 
who is now serving with the navy. 
Maurice P. Clark, Mutual Life, was 
named secretary. G. Clyde Baldwin, gen- 
eral agent for Northwestern Mutual, 
gave a talk on inflation. 

Davenport—Beatrice Jones of Guardian 
Life will address a dinner meeting 
March 6. 

Akron, 0.—J. Roth Crabbe, Ohio super- 
intendent of insurance, spoke Thursday. 


Lansing, Mich.—By judicious methods, 
adapted to the times and the individual, 
sales can be made regardless of condi- 
tions, H. H. Irwin, educational director 
Massachusetts Mutual, declared. 

Under a new rule any member entering 
the service prior to March 1 of any year 
will be considered in good standing for 
that and subsequent years without dues 
payments. If called between March 1 and 
July 1, he will be required to pay $4 dues 
to keep his standing, and if called after 
July 1 must pay full membership dues. 
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SALES MEETS 





John Hancock Holds 
Field Congresses 


John Hancock held a sales congress 
in Chicago Tuesday, one of a number 
being held in key cities throughout the 
country in cooperation with the General 
Agents Association. J. Harry Wood, 
vice-president and manager of general 
agencies, conducted the Chicago ses- 


sion, as he is also the others, assisted 
by Edwin R. Joos of the general agency 
department. 

J. A. Witherspoon, Nashville general 
agent and past president National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, gave an 
inspirational talk stressing that men buy 
life insurance because of love of family 
and fear of the future, such as unem- 
ployment, disability, death and old age. 
D. W. Flickinger, Indianapolis general 
agent, gave an address. 

The meetings are a wartime measure 
taken by John Hancock, being stream- 
lined to secure a maximum of inspira- 
tion, stimulation and food for thought 





























in a single day, and to exchange ideas 
and sales techniques. 

The first session was at Rochester, 
N. Y. Other congresses were held in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis and Minneapolis and 
they will continue until March 18 with 
further sessions in Kansas City, Dallas, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Atlanta. 

At the meetings in Rochester, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Indianapois, C. W. Wyatt, president 
General Agents Association and Boston 
general agent, and J. B. MacWhinney, 
Newark general agent, spoke. D. W. 
Hooton, Pittsburgh general agent, 














spoke at Cleveland; Norman Balber, 
@ - Buffalo, at Rochester, and Ned Drury 
at Cincinnati. 
General Agents Witherspoon and 
Flickinger also are speaking this week 
in Minneapolis, Kansas City and Dallas; 
D. D. Kelly, St. Louis general agent, 
will be on the Kansas City program, 
Starkey Duncan, San Antonio agency, 
and George Wittenberg, Little Rock, 
will speak at Dallas. 
The week of March 13, meetings will 
be held at Boston, New York City, 
| Philadelphia, Washington and Atlanta. 
jl r 0 il S General Agents George Vinsonhaler, 
Cincinnati, and H. S. Stout, Dayton, 
will speak; W. R. Gardner, general 
: agent at Richmond, will speak at Wash- 
Life underwriters under arms are serving ington, and Edward Beason, Birming- 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on ham, at Atlanta. 
the far flung fields of war. Pane 
Life underwriters of the home front are Homecoming for Harry 
also making vital contributions to the Cause Wood at Columbus 
irs i i ission 
of Freedom. mers ry wet ee iat i. The sales congress of the Ralph W. 
even more essential in times 0 Hoyer agency of John Hancock Mutual 
days of peace. Their arms include the sale Life in Columbus, O., was in the nature 
of new life insurance and war bonds, the -* spetennctiog = s Harry bertnene 
eS . . who was recently elected vice-president 
servicing of life renner _ — seat of John Hancock. Mr. Wood started 
relentless wes ault — eentpndagamaiagc es in the business with Mr. Hoyer as pro- 
and determined will to carry on... mighty duction manager of the agency. He 
weapons all for furthering the Cause of went from Columbus to the Sales Re- 
Freedom and perpetuating the Democratic search Bureau and then to the home of- 
3 fice of John Hancock. 
Way of Life. At the dinner, which was attended by 
71, Mr. Wood was presented with new 
business of $1,880,345 produced during 
the first 23 days of February. This 
consisted of $927,297 annual premium 
WA life insurance and $953,048 annual pre- 
(] Ol mium retirement annuity. 
J. ee ee —_ Han- 
oT cock general agent at Newark, gave a 
Sounded 1867 talk on “Sound Principles of Selling,” 
Edwin - Joos of dl —_ 
DES MOINES agency department talked on “Selling 
HOME GFPICE Pension Trusts,” and C. W. Wyatt, gen- 
\q _/7 eral agent at Boston, gave an inspira- 
tional message. H. P. Gravengaard of 
Frankfort, Indiana 
37th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
For Year Ending December 31, 1943 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate............ S)4889/097-28" “iResene on PONGIOS tc oc 00s soe ones cea nonien ack $11,344,820.06 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building...... 217,097.47. Reserve for Losses, Including Extra War Mortality 73,286.50 
Real Estate, Sold Under Contract............00. 322,581.82 | Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.......... 83,033.86 
Loans on Company Policies..........sseccesees ABI 9OMO “IRESEIVOTON TOKOSs «suc sciyvnre os ninrs eo hererors sal oos 61,431.48 
Bonds — Government, Municipal, Public Utility Resenvertor minlst GUNS s.ci5ic osc sie evuie ene oise 300,023.49 
Railroad, Industrial and Miscellaneous......... 5,339,520.87 Reserve for Coupons and Dividends............. 282,175.97 
Stocks—Common and Preferred.............0008 358,750.00 Reserve for Depreciation..............0seeeees 63,272.99 
FSGb ANEBANES AGnissiwlonahoseoreuweisacucasuee 1,131,919.81 Reserve for Contingencies. .... 066.6000 600000 aes 509,603.45 
Interest Due and Accrued............00eeeeees SONGSBR AN O@iner LiaDiitleS s.6.0:%6.¢ 0 690. c0s5cGesose ees 42,745.15 
Net Outstanding Premiums...............e000: 257,231.64 SS aaanEEEEeD 
POMS PAGEOTE oi 6. .50is:0%,0s:s 00's Lonvesw iawn 9,933.10 Cfo E15 ST iTS eee ee eee eee $12,760,392.95 
————_ Capital Stock .......... eee cee cece ee ees 300,000.00 
STORE UASONS 5 556500 Sous andetenmoersaneanDee 9 13(524/092:33" “Surplus Wnnssignhed ss.6.4 a0 ses oectos oes acess 400,000.00 
Deduct—Assets Not Admitted...............00. 63,699.38 
Total Admitted Assets...........cccceecceees $13,460,392.95 HOt Acaurtaitinetancerniieecre eee $13,460,392.95 
OTS TLL an eT ey $13,460,392.95 
| Er ey mmr ae here $62,938,586.00 
New Business Written During the Year....................0000e0ee $ 8,294,813.00 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization........... $14,379,991.00 | 




















the Diamond Life Bulletins spoke on 
“Business Insurance.” 





Lawrence Agency’s Conference 


The Howard C. Lawrence agency of 
Lincoln National Life held a three day 
conference in Newark. The theme was 
“Post-War Planning.’ The principal 
speaker was W. T. Plogsterth, director 
of field service. Russel E. Perry, leading 
producer of the agency, was honored 
for his achievements in 1943. 





Home State Life Parley 


Home State Life is holding a staff 
meeting at Dallas, the host being Frank 
McNeny. Company officials attending 
the meeting include Joe D. Morse, 
president; Norman A. Morse, executive 
vice-president; L. L. Hoecker, secre- 
tary and auditor; S. H. Scott, assistant 
secretary and manager of industrial de- 
partment; A. L. Hadley, assistant secre- 
tary and manager of ordinary depart- 
ment. 





Refresher Course at Madison 


A two-day refresher course was con- 
ducted at the Madison, Wis., agency of 
New York Life by Cameron Hurst, edu- 
cational supervisor. 


Seminar for General Agents 


Pacific Mutual Life is holding a home 
office seminar for general agents Feb. 
28-March 18. Representatives of agen- 
cies in Memphis, Miami, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Virginia and Alabama are 
in attendance. 


CHICAGO 


BUDINGER AGENCY MOVES 


F. J. Budinger, Chicago general agent 
of Franklin Life, has moved his agency 
into larger quarters in the 120 South La 
Salle street building. The room number 
is 1336. An open house will be held 
March 13 or 14. 














COURTENAY BARBER IS DEAN 


In giving Julius H. Meyer of New 
England Mutual Life credit for being 
the oldest general agent in point of 
service in Chicago now that Hobart & 
Oates are retiring as Northwestern 
Mutual general agents in the city, THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER overlooked the 
fact that Courtenay Barber, general 
agent of Equitable Society, has _ been 
serving in that position since Aug. 1, 
1901, and hence is the dean of Chi- 
cago general agents. 





ACACIA MUTUAL BRANCH MOVES 


The Chicago branch office of Acacia 
Mutual Life will move March 4 into 
fine new quarters occupying the entire 
25th floor of the American National 
Bank building. This was necessitated 
by the large business volume and the 
considerable increase in manpower to 
33 full-time agents. The branch paid 
for $3,691,000 in 1943. 

The new office is paneled in walnut, 
has a booth for the switchboard and 
receptionist and a reception space. Man- 
ager L. O. Nashem has been in charge 
for a year and previously for four 
months was in the office as assistant. 
A home office official is expected to at- 
tend next week when the office will be 
opened. 


WATCH MANPOWER SITUATION 


The insurance people in the Chicago 
area are watching developments in the 
employment situation closely as_ the 

ar Manpower Commission tranferred 
Chicago and four other areas to 4 
group 1, or critical, classification as of 
March 1. What effect this move would 
have on the applications of insurance 
offices for exceptions from the 48-hour 
work week order of Jan. 16 is not vet 
known. Most of the offices asked for 
a 40-hour week. 

Several of the offices have already re- 
ceived approval from WMC to continue 
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on a 40-hour work week, but the WMC 
calls attention of the offices to the 
manpower regulations governing re- 


| placements and the hiring of new em- 
| ployes. 


Apparently replacements can 
be made fairly readily. ; 
The majority of offices have received 


' no word from WMC since filing appli- 


cation for exception from the 48-hour 
work week. Each case is to be treated 
individually, but the actual work week 
permitted, while it may be less than 48 
and possibly less than 44, apparently 
will depend on what can be done in the 
releasing employes for war 
work. 





KLEIN’S WIFE IS HONORED 

Mrs. Adolph R. Klein, wife of the 
Chicago general agent of Home Life of 
New York, was “saluted” by the Chi- 
cago “Sun” for her outstanding work as 
chairman of the USO Serve-a-Camp 
Committee and as a member of the 
USO program since it started three 
years ago. In addition she is president 
of the women’s division of the Jewish 
charities, a member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Illinois Associdtion for the 
Crippled and a director of the Chicago 
Woman’s Aid. 


FRATERNALS 











Weber President of 
Md.-D. C. Congress 


John J. Weber, Polish Roman Catho- 
lic Union, was elected president of the 
Maryland & District of Columbia Fra- 
ternal Congress at the annual meeting 
in Baltimore. He has been first vice- 
president. Other officers are: First vice- 
president, Mrs. Henrietta Snider, Wood- 
men Circle; second vice-president, John 
J. Nugent, I.O.F.; secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Wilburn, and treasurer, Mrs. E. 
Olive Eckert, Protected Home Circle. 
Mr. Weber appointed W. O. Hayes of 
Maccabees as chairman of the legislative 
committee. 

Interesting papers on _ fraternalism 
were read. Mayor McKeldin of Balti- 
more extended welcome. Mrs. Grace 
W. McCurdy, head of Royal Neighbors 
and president of the National Fraternal 
Coneress, was a speaker. Alex. O. Benz, 
president of Aid Association for Luther- 
ans, talked on “The Responsibility of 
Life Insurance to the Public.” William 
E. Rider, president of Ben Hur Life, 
spoke on “Fraternal Life Insurance 
after Victory of the United States.” 
Commissioner Ensor of Maryland was 
speaker, dwelling upon the importance 
of maintaining state control of insur- 
ance. This subject was thoroughly dis- 
cussed during the congress sessions, re- 
sulting in adoption of a resolution op- 
Posing federal control of insurance. 


Congress Active in Year 


Mrs. Helen E. Wold, Lyndhurst, 
N. J., district deputy of Royal Neigh- 
bors and past president New Jersey 
Fraternal Congress, is the retiring 
President. The Maryland group had a 
most active year. Three societies were 
added, Greater Beneficial Union, Pitts- 
burgh; Polish Beneficial and Work- 
man’s Benefit Fund, making total mem- 
bership 21 societies. A State Managers 
Section was formed, headed by W 

ayes of Maccabees. The day was con- 
cluded by a banquet and dance. 


W.O.W. Life Field 
Men Gather 


President Farrar Newberry at a two- 
ay conference of state managers of 
oodmen of the World Life in Omaha, 
Sounded the theme “Fraternity in Ac- 
tion.” About 30 managers attended. 
There was a tour of home office de- 
Partments with J. H. Robinson, pur- 
Chasing department; C. L. Burmester 
and H. Vander Laan, accounting; Lloyd 
Hendrickson, investments, and Charles 


Goodwin, personnel, as guides, follow- 
ing the course of an application from 
receipt until issue of certificate and de- 
livery. 

President Newberry and De E. Brad- 
shaw, board chairman, spoke at a ban- 
quet. Mr. Newberry in the conference 
session outlined the society’s balanced 
program activities for 1944 and showed 
how national officers and home office 
personnel were aiding fieldmen. The 
balanced program, he said, calls : for 
equal emphasis on insurance, fraternal, 
recreational, charitable and social activi- 
ties of the society. This program he 
initiated in his inaugural address as 
president early last year. 

Local camps are carrying on the pro- 
gram intensively, he said, and state 
managers and field neople are key men 
in implementing the program. 


Home Office Men Talk 


S. C. Holston, assistant field man- 
ager, discussed “Training of Fieldmen,” 
and T. E. Newton, asssistant field man- 
ager, spoke on “Value of Enthusiasm 
and Optimism in Field Work.” Mr. 
Holston reported fine progress in get- 
ting more fieldmen to qualify for the 
F.I.C. degree and Mr. Newton stressed 


the importance of having thorough 
knowledge of benefits. . 
W. Braden, national secretary, 


spoke on “Relation of Financial Secre- 
taries to Field Work.” He said the 
fieldmen seek to get new members and 
secretaries to keep members in good 
standing by prompt collection of dues, 
thus they are a team and should work 
together. Dr. H. B. Kennedy, medical 
director, said careful selection of risks 
is the fieldman’s first responsibility. He 
praised the fieldmen for the 1943 experi- 
ence of a substantial decrease in mortal- 
ity. 

Others on Program 


H. N. Rosenblum, editor, explained 
details of gathering material and pub- 
lishing the “W.O.W. Magazine’ and 
“Junior Visitor;” D. D. Macken, actu- 
ary, reviewed financial progress, and G. 

Bails explained the commission sys- 
tem. Mr. Macken noted the assets total 
$139,253,950, an increase of nearly $5,- 
000,000, giving solvency ratio of 129.18%, 
or $129.18 assets per $100 of reserve and 
current liabilities, and $370.15 per $1,000 
on the more than $376,000,000 insurance 
in force. Insurance in force increased 
$8,926,000 last year. 


Lutheran Brotherhood Is 
Lowering Limit on Form 


_ Lutheran Brotherhood has lowered age 
limits on the endowment at 85 to age 
10, on both the $5,000 and $2,500 polli- 
cies. The dividends at the ages 10-15 
are slightly less than those shown in 
the dividend manual for age 16. The 
premium on $5,000 at age 16 is $73.74. 
The first dividend payable at the end of 
the second year is $20.08, so net cost 
is $53.66. By leaving dividends the 
policy pays up in 30 years, or at age 
46, or will mature as an endowment in 
44 years, age 60. On the present divi- 
dend scale, leaving dividends to accumu- 
late will provide an annual income as 
an annuity of $436.10, on the present 
dividend scale. 

Lutheran Brotherhood believes the 
endowment at 85 is more suitable for 
young people than the 20 pay life which 
they usually want to buy and is urging 
its field force to concentrate on this 
form among young men. 








Royal Neighbors Reports 
Increases in 1943 


Royal Neighbors of Rock Island, Iil., 
in its financial statement shows ad- 
mitted assets $97,506,040; increase $7, 
345,152; 7.53%. U. S. government bonds 
total $8,834,925, increase $6,350,175. Net 
interest rate of 3.75% was earned on 
benefit funds, compared to 3.70 in 1942. 

Insurance in force gained $1,454,955 
to the total of $353,963,299, including 
$301,532,149 adult and $52,431,150 ju- 
venile insurance. Membership grew 








opnsting V0 CROW ABOUT 


‘A Statement of the Pertinent Facts in the 
case of the Maccabees vs. Inflation 


CONDENSED 65th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
The Maccabees, December 31, 1943 
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ASSETS 
U. S. Government and Dom. of Canada 
Direct or Guaranteed Bonds.........0sceeecceccceseccecceeees $12,155,179.82 
Other Government & Municipal Bonds...........-.+++e+e+eeees 8,736,500.09 
First Mortgages on Improved Real Estate, Ordinary...........--- 3,847,062.53 
Be Ay Whos oo on ks ca cen ccccecscsicecudassadssccnscnsass 23,680,208.96 
Wem MMM co odo cacdcecdcancecedeccasadecesecssacqctadeceess 802,550.28 
Properties Sold on Land Contract........--+-+-++seeeeeeeeeeeees 1,570,360.93 
Home Office Building...........ccceeeceeeceeececeeeeteeteeeees 1,735,945.34 
Loans Secured by Members’ Certificates..........++++++eeeeeeeee 6,026,398.33 
Cash and Bank Deposits.......--0--0+eceeeceee reece eee eeeees 1,046,145.95 
Interest Due and Accruied...........cccecccccccecscccccccsecens 290,402.52 
Rates in Course of Collection..........0..seeeeeeeeeeseeeseseees 575,022.23 
lite AANA 5 < odo bow ca te ece ce cccescencececsenecassseucececss 270,137.45 
Wat MaMA. decccs ma dodcswcdecedddasdecsenacescddecaceaes $60,736,214.43 
LIABILITIES 
Legal Reserve American Experience and American Men.......... $51,976,771.00 
Reserve for Current Claims and Claims Payable in Installments... _ 831,505.89 
Reserve for 1944 Refunds and Refunds Left to Accumulate...... 1,061,323.98 
Rates Paid in Advance. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccces 1,042,823.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities Including Interest Paid in Advance.... 778,426.35 
Reserve for Pemsions.....ccccceseccccccccccccccccccsccssssccces 307,256.04 
Reserve for Investment Contingencies..........---++eeseeeeeees 466,264.89 
Reserve for Mortality Fluctuation.............0-eseeeeeeeeeeeees 1,200,000.00 
Unassigned Funds: 
Wiles t MORN sc ine deo esa scx Ja sannwnndes xcceves $1,098,148.48 
GiekmGed atl (ACGIUOME S <x 6 ose5ccccnsscacneseecceus 774,314.65 
WROMNAR og cv ddiceaddsdcasdcdicensadckaddeveuadacnas 643,160.03 
MGM fico sccccececcdnede vecacesaannsenwedaacess 370,744.84 
Other Departments ..........---eeceeccececesoece 185,475.28 3,071,843.28 
Wasa) MANOA ov nc aue dad cddula ses ddncanddedacesweauanaeeel $60,736,214.43 
Increase in Insurance in Force...............++++: $9,846,985.00 
WIGNCAAG IND RANE oc cadevaneeciceaddccedacucaecaad 1,837,476.15 
Increase in Surplus... .ccccccccccccccccccscccccs 445,410.94 


THE MACCABEES 


Detroit, Michigan 

















for Men Who Wish to Begin Today 
to Build Their World of Tomorrow 


As a part of a forward looking post-war program, Modern Wood- 
men of America has a number of openings in each state for 
full-time District Managers—men who can produce business 
personally, supervise a given territory and appoint sub-Agents. 


Modern Woodmen will finance men with the required qualifica- 
tions—will provide an excellent territory and a tested program 
to assist you in building your future with a well-established sales 
organization. 


First year commissions and renewals are liberal. Salesmen, 
whose lines have been discontinued because of wartime condi- 
tions; those now engaged in the insurance business who welcome 
greater earning possibilities; bank employees, accountants, etc., 
can easily qualify for this work. 


In writing please give full details, education and past business 
experience, together with recent photograph. An interview will 
be arranged later. 


eee See Bese eee sens eseseee eB eseateeueeanaeesaeae 


of Agents 
America 








. Superintendent 






“4 Write to 
odern Woodmen - 





ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS - 
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2,363 to 502,963, there being 407,846 
adult beneficial, 68,505 juvenile and 
26,612 social members. 

New paid for insurance written in 
1943 was $17,843,100, $1,353,200, 8.21% 
over 1942, the sixth consecutive year 
the new insurance written has increased. 
New business consisted of $7,187,850 
adult insurance, which gained $514,750, 
and $10,655,250 juvenile, which gained 
$838,450. 

Certificate reserves aggregated $80,- 
772,583, increase $13,513,953. Contin- 
gent reserves for fluctuations of inter- 
est and mortality were $12,101,527 and 
unassigned funds $2,582,897. Income in 
1943 increased $379,264 to a total of 
$12,185,708. Mortality was 57.59% of 
expected. 

Death claims and payments to mem- 
bers increased $261,400 in 1943, totaling 
$4,324,245, including adult death claims 
$3,779,821, juvenile death claims $27,- 
550, juvenile matured endowments 
$1,200, surrender values $143,998, re- 
funds to members $371,674. 


Mid-Week Dates Chosen by 
N.F.C. at Request of ODT 


The National Fraternal Congress 
again this year as in 1943 will compress 
its entire annual meeting, together with 
the annual meetings of the Fraternal 
Field Managers Association and Frater- 
nal Actuarial Association, and also the 
meeting of the seven N.F.C. sections, 
into three days. The meeting will be in 
the New Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sept. 26-28. 

All the sections and also the field man- 
agers and actuarial associations will 
meet Tuesday, Sept. 26, and the general 
sessions of N.F.C. will start Wednesday 
morning. The mid-week dates were se- 











A four-page mailing piece tells acci- 
dent insurance prospects why home is a 
hazardous place. Get samples from The 
A. & H. Bulletins, 420 E. 4th St, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


lected to conform with the request of $7,399,460 and surplus was $2,045,218, 


ODT to restrict weekend travel. 





Polish Women’s Alliance Audit 


Assets of Polish Women’s Alliance of 
Chicago as at June 30, 1943, totaled 


according to a report of an examination 
conducted by Illinois, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. There were 58,616 adult 
members with insurance in force of 
$29,583,722 and 6,286 juvenile members 
with insurance of $3,143,000. 








LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





J. D. Byrne Cleveland 
Manager of Union Mutual 
John D. Byrne has been named man- 


ager for Union 
Mutual Life in 
Cleveland. 

A _graduate of 


the University of 
Dayton, Mr. Byrne 
brings broad sales 
experienée to his 
new connection. 
He formerly rep- 
resented Life of 
Virginia and Mu- 
tual Life. 

He succeeds Tom 
Card, who recently 
resigned as Cleve- 





John D. Byrne 
land manager of Union Mutual. 


Woodruff in Charge in Kansas 


Fred B. Woodruff, supervisor from 
the home office of the Equitable of Iowa, 
is looking after the Topeka and Kansas 
City agencies since Paul Allen, Topeka 
general agent, entered service last 
month, 





Fleming with General American 


Arthur E. Fleming of San Antonio 
has been appointed group representative 
of General American Life in southern 
Texas. He has had 11 years experience 
in the field and two in life home office 
work. 
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Allen May, President 


The Early Bird Catches... 


You know what! He also catches the best job. 
That should remind you to write to us about 
our incentive pay contracts. General Agency 
openings in lowa, Nebraska, Arkansas and 
Write to— 


AGENCY DEPT. 


. ae 
MLE RAED FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, 


LNESWtUNCE Opin 


3207 Washington Blvd. 


SAVIN GS 






St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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been adopted; 
holders; 


President: Daniel J. Walsh 








For forty-four years, through wars, epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful operations; 
Every liberal practice consistent with safety of policyholders’ funds has 


Insurance protection at guaranteed low cost has been provided to its policy- 
Every eligible member of the family can secure a policy for every purse and 


purpose with premiums payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or 
annually to suit the policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Treasurer: Charles T. Chase 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 


the Record 


Secretary: Bernard L. Connor 














Carr in Service; Messinger 
Made Acting Manager 


Carr R. Purser, Providence, R. I., gen- 
eral agent of Penn Mutual Life, has 
been called into 
military serv- 
ice and given leave 
of absence. The 
agency will be con- 
tinued in his ab- 
sence with T. S. 
Messinger as act- 
ing manager in the 
same offices in the 
Industrial Trust 
building. Maurice 
Kusinitz will be 
district manager at 
Fall River. 

Mr. Messinger 
previously was in 
the city engineer’s office there, later in 
the contracting business, then after serv- 
ice in the air corps in the former war he 
formed Messinger Motors. He is active 
in the Civil Air Patrol. In his first 
year in life insurance, 1942, he produced 
more than $250,000, exceeding the rec- 
ord of any other Penn Mutual first year 
man. 

Mr. Purser has been the general agent 
at Providence since July, 1939. He en- 
tered life insurance in 1932 at Charlotte 
and in 1936 became a supervisor in New 
York. 


Murphy Production Head 
of John O. Todd Agency 


John O. Todd, general agent of 
Northwestern Mutual Life in Chicago, 
has appointed John 
S. Murphy as pro- 
duction manager of 
his agency. Mr. 
Murphy has_ been 
in Baltimore for 
nine years as man- 
ager of Union Cen- 
tral Life for Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Murphy has 
had wide experi- 
ence in sales super- 
vision and manage- 
ment. After two 
years of service as 
an army officer in 





Carr R. Purser 








J. 8S. Murphy 
the former war, he entered life insurance 


in the early 1920’s in Minneapolis. In 
1924 he was made manager of Equitable 
Society there. He joined Clay Hamlin 
of Mutual Benefit in Buffalo as sales and 
production manager in 1931 and collabo- 
rated with Mr. Hamlin in compiling and 
editing the “Definitizer,” a time control 
planning method for agents which is 
widely used. 





Stickles Agency Appointed 


The Douglas F. Stickles agency, 
Lakefield, Minn., has been appointed by 
Indianapolis Life as general agent in 
southwestern Minnesota and northwest- 
ern Iowa. The agency plans to appoint 
district agents throughout its territory. 
This agency does a general insurance 
business in all lines, and has been plac- 
ing its life business with Fidelity Mu- 
tual, Reliance Life and Northwest Life 
Assurance. 





Names Mayershon, Silverman 


Harry Mayershon and Jule Silverman 
have been appointed district agents for 
northern Kentucky for Mutval Benefit 
H. & A. and United Benefit Life with 
headquarters in the Koppin building, 


Covington. They were formerly assist- 
ant managers of Metropolitan Life, 
Ben Kilgore, formerly of the Kentucky 
Farm Bureau Federation, has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations, 
W. E. Cox is state agent for Kentucky 
and much of Virginia. The agency 
made a 17% increase in A. & H. pre. 
miums and 22% in life premiums jn 
1943. 





Name Hebert at Corpus Christi 


Occidental Life of California has ap. 
pointed Roy J. Hebert general agent in 
Corpus Christi, Tex. This is its fourth 
agency in that state. Mr. Hebert isa 
past president of the Corpus Christi Life 
Underwriters Association. He entered 
life insurance with Jefferson Standard 
in 1935. He joined Great Southern Life 
in 1937 and has qualified for its Presi- 
dent’s Club each year. 





Bryngelson Doffs Uniform 


Ross E. Bryngelson has been ap- 
pointed agency organizer for New York 
Life at Omaha. He has spent 14 months 
in the armed services. Previous to this 
he had been with New York Life as a 
sales representative since 1937. 





French with Western Reserve 


Thomas M. French has been appointed 
manager in north Texas for Western 
Reserve Life with headquarters in the 
Sinclair building, Fort Worth. His 
territory covers 46 counties including 
Dallas. Mr. French was formerly agency 
director of Gulf States Life, then organ- 
ized and served as president of Guardian 
Life of Texas. More recently he has 
been agency director of Century Life. 





Mayer in Portland Post 


Edward Mayer has been appointed 
general agent at Portland, Ore, for Lin- 
coln National Life. He will operate in 
most counties in Oregon. His Portland 
headquarters are in the Yeon building. 

He replaces George B. Schwieger, for- 
merly general agent in Portland, who 
has retired upon medical advice. Mr. 
Schwieger will continue as a personal 
producer in the agency. 

Mr. Mayer has had 15 years experi- 
ence in the field. He started at Elk City, 
Okla., in 1928, and since that time has 
gained wide experience in personal pro- 
duction and agency management. He 
left this work temporarily in July, 1943, 
and was employed outside of life insur- 
ance in Portland and later in Oxnard, 





John W. Knox, district manager of 
Northwestern National Life in Omaha, 
has moved his office to Lexington, Neb. 

Adolf Constant, San Angelo, Tex., has 
been appointed district manager there of 
Equitable Society. 


C. LU. 


Peoria Annual Gathering 


The Peoria C. L. U. chapter held its 
annual celebration Feb. 25. C. T. Ward- 
well, general agent Connecticut Mutual, 
entertained C. L. U’s and_ general 
agents. 














Attorney Los Angeles Speaker 


The Los Angeles C. L. U. chapter 
heard a talk on “Community Property 
and Joint Tenancy” by Richard Forster, 
attorney. 

In addition to the program the com- 
mittee on agents’ compensation, of 
which Walter Westcott is chairman, 
made a preliminary report, which was 
discussed by the members, and referred 
back to the committee for elaboration 
and presentation to the March meeting 
for action by the chapter. 

Mr. Forster gave some definitions 
tending to clarify the two divisions of the 
subject, and went into the question of 
dower rights, courtesy rights, separate 
property and the gift sections of the rev- 
enue law. 
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SALES IDEAS OF THE WEEK 





Chicago Forum Considers 
Social Security Angles 


A duty devoid of fee but offering a 
great opportunity to life agents is im- 
posed by the broadened functions of 
government in recent years in the field 
of social security, which have called for 
professional services to assist in inter- 
preting various laws and regulations, J. 
D. Moynahan, Berwyn, Ill., manager 
Metropolitan Life and past president 
American Society of C.L.U., declared at 
the opening of a comprehensive forum 
on social security in the Saturday sales 
lectures of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. The opportunity, he 
said, is that of being of further assis- 
tance to the family head in setting up 
his program, first for the protection of 
the family, and second for his own re- 
tirement. Therefore it is important for 
life agents to be conversant with pro- 
visions of the social security act and to 
give authoritative information as to its 
benefits. He said the entire lack of in- 
formation in some cases and the amount 
of misinformation given in many others 
is “nothing short of appalling.” 


Benefits Must Be Augmented 


Mr. Moynahan paved the way for a 
more detailed discussion of various 
aspects of social security and the obliga- 
tion of life insurance to increase the 
benefits by a number of agents who sell 
life insurance to supplement social se- 
curity income. The old age benefits in 
the act are important but not adequate 
to provide normal wants of the retired 
worker, he said. They must be aug- 
mented by a personal security fund of 
one kind or another. Life insurance and 
annuity proceeds provide the only fully 
guaranteed source of such funds. 

“The survivor benefits are of vital and 
immediate importance because they fur- 
nish the basic funds on which an ade- 
quate program of protection for the 
family can be built by the average man 
who is in covered employment,” he said. 
“Without these survivor benefits such a 
program has been beyond his means.” 

Mr. Moynahan stressed that by Dec. 
31, 1946, many workers will become per- 
manently fully insured by reason of hav- 
ing completed 40 quarters or 10 years 
in covered employment, and will be 
eligible for old age benefits at age 65 
and survivor benefits at death. Any 
person who has earned at least $50 in 
covered employment for six or more of 
the 12 quarters preceding his death, that 
is, who has been working in covered 
employment for the last 1% years, is 
currently insured and will continue to be 
so until he has been out of covered em- 
ployment for 1% years. 

He said that in aiding the client to 
compute his benefits, agents must help 
him to come as close as possible to the 
average monthly wage. 


Ages of Children Important 


“Social security is vitally important 
to the family of an insured where there 
are young children,” he said, “but be 
sure to ascertain the age of the children 
before expounding too much on the 
benefits. As children reach 18, the 
benefits should be refigured if they are 
held down by a maximum. A wife with 
five children under 18 will continue to 
receive maximum till after three children 
have passed 18.” He said retirement 
benefits are not hard to figure but are 
largely guesswork. 

Mr. Moynahan gave a number of 
typical illustrations of computation of 
enefits and showed how life insurance 
can function in filling gaps and supple- 
Menting the government income. He 
said slide rule “gadgets” such as that 
Published by “Diamond Life Bulletins” 
are very handy in calculating the amount 
Of social security benefits. 

Harold P. McLaughlin, 
setts Mutual, was panel leader. 


Massachu- 
He said 


before the advent of social security it 
was impossible for more than a few 
men to have a complete program. He 
stressed that according to the American 
experience mortality table 18 out of 100 
fathers age 25 will die within 22 years 
so will not live long enough to see their 
children through college. Another great 
market is the women, who, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin said, according to statistics 
own 70% of the nation’s private wealth 
and receive 38% of all its income. 

Mr. McLaughlin paid special respects 
to Mrs. Alice Reichel, Sun Life of 
Canada, a speaker in the forum, who, 
he said, has reared a son and daughter, 
giving them good educations in private 
schools; in December paid for $175,000 
and paid for $58,000 in January. 

Harvey O. Nelson, general agent 
Equitable Life of Iowa, presented a 
brief sales talk which stressed that the 
prospect who has a combination of 
social security and life insurance may 
have a complete family income and re- 
tirement income program whereas in the 
past that might have involved a pre- 
mium payment too much for him to ac- 
complish. He said the act provides 
only minimum benefits set at a bare sub- 
sistence level with the thought that each 
individual citizen would provide his own 
retirement fund or family protection 
funds as he desired them above this 
level. He says: 


Advantage of Life Contact 


“You may perhaps be aware of the 
fact that every life insurance contract 
contains certain privileges which, if co- 
ordinated with your social security, will 
enable you to enjoy a very much higher 
income than that provided by the social 
security act. Such privileges are con- 
tained in the life insurance policies you 
now own.” He shows a special four- 
page folder giving a graphic picture of 
social security benefits with charts made 
out to fit the man’s situation. 

Mrs. Reichel followed with a discus- 
sion of what is an adequate cleanup 
fund. She said, “If a man with a family 
leaves an inadequate cleanup fund, he 
places a mortgage upon his social se- 
curity payments, for his wife and chil- 
dren may have to use two or three years 
of social security income to pay off ex- 
penses incurred at the time of his death. 
In that event, what good will social se- 
curity do the family?” She illustrated 
with a case which came up last year of 
a man who died leaving a wife and child 
and death expenses of $1,369 with no 
cash in bank. His widow borrowed 
money from a brother to pay these ex- 
penses and her social security income 
of $53 per month is pledged for more 
than two years to pay this sum back 
to the brother. 


Case of Inadequate Provision 


Even in cases where a lump sum is 
paid, she said, this is only six times the 
primary benefit and $256.80 is the maxi- 
mum that would be paid anyone this 
year. Mrs. Reichel asked if that is an 
adequate cleanup fund. Another case 
was of a girl 21 who died as a result 
of an automobile accident which in- 
volved total medical expenses of $1,104. 
Her father who works for $50 a week 
has assumed this debt, whereas a $1,000 
policy plus the lump sum social security, 
which in this case was $151.45, would 
have taken care of all these expenses, 
Mrs. Reichel said. 


Two Functions of Cleanup Fund 


She stressed that a man or woman 
past 65 who already is receiving social 
security income must have a burial fund, 
for social security does not provide this. 
Somebody pays these expenses, prob- 
ably from borrowed money, she said. 
She asks: “Isn’t it better to pay only 


the interest and never have to pay back 
the principal? Surely a man or woman 
without dependents can save $2 or $3 a 
month for a life insurance policy rather 
than pass on a debt to the family.” 

She also emphasizes that no lump 
sum payment ever is made where any- 
one gets monthly income from social 
security. The life insurance cleanup 
fund solves two purposes in connection 
with social security: First, the need for 
cash to pay last illness and burial ex- 
penses that result entirely from death; 
second, the problem of debts which the 
deceased incurred prior to death, which 
must be met by a larger cash sum. The 
individual should recheck his program 
for an adequate cleanup fund, Mrs. 
Reichel concluded. There are two criti- 
cal income periods, L. O. Bruckschen, 
National of Vermont supervisor, Chi- 
cago, declared. The one generally 
recognized in connection with social se- 
curity is the period while the children 
receive an education—that period until 
the youngest child reaches age 18. There 
is another which he calls the new critical 
income period which extends from the 
time the youngest child reaches 18 until 
the widow reaches age 65, which is 
properly known as the “blackout.” It is 
in this period that social security pays 
nothing and the head of the family must 
have made some provisions for his 
widow else she may not eat. 


BLACKOUT PERIOD 








“It is very important,” Mr. Bruckschen 
says to his prospects, “to provide an in- 
come to your widow during this Black- 
out Period, because after a mother has 
given the best years of her lifetime to 
your children, she has reached by force 
a point in life 20 years removed from 
business experience. She will be in com- 
petition with younger college girls in 
business, making the chances of her se- 
curing a good job remote, or she may 
find herself in the midst of an economic 
depression. Furthermore, because of her 
age, her chances of remarriage are slim, 
and it is further possible that her health 
might be such that she would be unable 
to work.” 

Mr. Bruckschen points out that ade- 
quate provision should be made and it 
also might prove an advantage to the 
children because it would give them a 
start in life and in business without the 
burden and responsibility of providing 
for a destitute mother. Failure to do so 
might force her to live with a son-in- 
law or daughter-in-law and possibly 
cause an unhappy marriage. 


Needs Certainty of Income 


The amount of the widow’s income is 
not so important as how sure it is, Mr. 
Bruckschen points out. She should be 
given something that she can depend on. 
If the period between the youngest 
child’s 18th birthday and the widow’s 
age 65 is 20 years, the usual lump sum 
of, say, $10,000 payable at the end of 
the family income period under a family 
income or family maintenance policy 
can be arranged to pay approximately 
$60 monthly until she is 65, at which 
time social security will pay her a life- 
time income, thus giving her a continu- 
ity of income throughout her lifetime. 


Matter of College Provision 


Berrien Tarrant, manager Canada 
Life, took up the subject of changing 
from lump sum payments to monthly 
income. He said many people may feel 
they do not have enough life insurance 
to have it paid out in monthly income 
checks instead of in one sum. That may 
have been true yesterday, but now be- 
cause of the social security program re- 
visions, even the man with only a few 
thousands of insurance usually finds it 
wise to have the proceeds of his life 
insurance paid out in monthly checks. 

Life insurance, he emphasizes, is 
bought to replace income and should be 
paid out that way. Review the insur- 
ance settlement plan. Put most of the 
insurance on a monthly income plan. 
Then it will probably give the family 
an income for years. If it is left pay- 








Sells Collector When ' 
He Pays Income Tax 


CRESTON, IA. — Arthur M. 
Glick of Creston, Bankers Life of 
Iowa agent, went in to pay his 
federal income tax and had a nice 
talk with the deputy collector. 
When he left he had sold the col- 
lector a nice policy with annual 
premium paid in cash. 

_ “It’s a swell trick if you can do 
it,” commented his agency man- 
ager. 








able in one sum it will be likely to dis- 
appear in a hurry. 

Sending the children to college was 
discussed by Donald A. Nash of Fidelity 
Mutual. In his approach he stresses 
that his job is to make the man’s life 
insurance program dovetail with his 
social security benefits. Mr. Nash uses 
a form on which he induces the man to 
list the minimum requirements for his 
family if he should die and for his re- 
tirement if he lives, using social se- 
curity as a basis. He asks the prospect 
if he knows just what are the social se- 
curity benefits that he will secure. This 
approach usually gives an interview, Mr. 
Nash said. He finds the college edu- 
cation approach of greatest interest to 
the prospect, but after the agent is 
launched on the interview he can show 
the man a greater need for food, shelter 
and clothing while the children at least 
are getting a high school education. 

Mr. Nash said agents should not for- 
get their old clients who previously were 
not covered under the social security 
act but now because of war work or 
other circumstances are covered. They 
should be called on, the act explained 
and their estates reprogrammed. There 
might, for instance, be the case of a man 
whom the agent sold a $5,000 policy sev- 
eral years ago with proceeds payable 
$100 a month, who now is covered under 
social security. Mr. Nash said $2,500 of 
that policy might be set aside for edu- 
cation. While the $2,500 remaining is 
not enough to maintain a man’s family, 
a door is opened for safe of a family 
income or family maintenance policy. 





WOMEN WORKERS 





One of the greatest fields is women 
workers, Joseph A. Jacobson, Metro- 
politan, stated. They are entitled to 
benefits under social security, definitely 
are bona fide prospects, have the need, 
the ability to pay and are approachable. 

“Today under wartime conditions 
many women have taken jobs in war 
industries as an aid to the war effort. 
For many of these women the work is 
of a temporary nature. Many, however, 
having become skilled workers and 
having tasted prosperity will want to 
continue working. There also are many 
women who have been employed since 
the origin of the act. It is for this host 
of workers that the problems of future 
security should be presented.” 

He pointed out social security retire- 
ment benefits do not begin until age 65, 
and asked how many women workers 
who now are 50 or 55 will be able to 
hold their positions, and where they 
would turn for other jobs. .In the war 
time it would not be difficult but under 
normal conditions the field of employ- 
ment in that age bracket is very limited. 
Before social security it was difficult if 
not impossible for most women workers 
to set up plans to retire at a reasonable 
age. Now they can be made financially 
independent at the time income is 
needed. 

Women who leave their jobs or are 
forced out of employment at 50 or 55 
can expect some social security retire- 
ment benefits when they reach age 65 
as the act provides if a worker has at 
least 40 or more quarters of employment 
he or she is fully insured so long as he 
lives. Life insurance can very nicely 
bridge the gap to age 65. Mr. Jacobson 
said women have always favored short 
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term endowments but showing them 
a guarantee of a continuous income 
overcomes their objection. 

Women in the higher income brackets 
are not satisfied with returns from 
social security but will be interested in 
supplementing that income with retire- 
ment income or annuity contracts. The 
act provides for survivorship benefits as 
well and in many instances the woman 
worker is or will be the breadwinner. In 
the event of her untimely death her de- 
pendent children or parents will receive 
survivorship benefits, which should be 
supplemented with life insurance, Mr. 
Jacobson concluded. 

Joseph G. Carmen, Prudential, spoke 
on the question of whether retiring five 
years earlier is desirable. ‘ 

Oliver P. Kernodle, manager Phoenix 
Mutual, said in the interview first he 
gives his prospect the social security in- 
come by explaining how much it would 
be and how much capital would be re- 
quired to set it up, and then “takes it 
away from him” in order to show it 
must be protected by life insurance. “In 
discussing income plans with men who 
are in covered employment I always 
bring their social security benefits into 
the picture and with simple individual 
charts show them graphically what they 
may expect. Some buy additional in- 
come insurance in order to protect the 
benefits to which they are entitled, but 
unless they plan wisely they may be 
disappointed.” 

Mr. Kernodle said social security 
board records show thousands of work- 
ers age 65 are not claiming their benefits 
because the income is too small to per- 
mit them to retire. 


Life Insurance Only Recourse 


“At best, the social security income 
is inadequate and must be supplemented 
by income from some other sources,” he 
said. “No other method is available to 
the majority of workers than a well 
planned life insurance program, and 
since many men may be deprived of a 
portion or even all of their social se- 
curity benefits because of their inability 
on account of health or economic con- 
ditions to continue in covered employ- 
ment until all provisions are met, I feel 
that social security benefits should be 
considered only a supplement to their 
own individual retirement plan.” 

He said many people are disappointed 
when they find how small their social 
security income really is. A man reaches 
65 and retires, confident he will receive 
$73.50, but finds instead it will be only 
$49 because his wife is five years his 
junior and her income will not begin 
until he reaches age 70. Thus he has 
five years more to work before he and 
she will have sufficient income to live 
on. 


Shattered Retirement Plan 


Another typical case is of a man who 
in January, 1937, was age 48 and work- 
ing in covered employment at over 
$3,000 salary per year, paying social se- 
curity taxes for five years and at age 53 
deciding to buy a small farm and retire 
from business. This man perhaps has 
been told that after five years of serv- 
ice in covered employment at $250 per 
month a worker at age 65 would be en- 
titled to an income of $42 a month. But 
at age 65 when he applies for benefits 
he discovers there are none for him be- 
cause the act provides that in order to 
be fully insured an individual must earn 
in covered employment $50 or more in 
at least half of the calendar quarters be- 
twen Jan. 1, 1937, and the date on 
which he becomes 65. 





AIDS PROGRAMMING 





Howard E. English, manager Bank- 
ers Life of Nebraska, discussed the op- 
portunity to improve the program. 


Social security is merely programming 
by the government for the benefit of 
those people who will not accept the re- 
sponsibility to provide for their families 
through life insurance, he said. Unless 
life agents accept the responsibility to 
do the job forced on them by social 


security and to take care of their clients 
they will be doing them a great injustice 
and placing themselves in the position 
of losing their clients because of care- 
lessness. 

Use of social security benefits as the 
basis of a program, working from the 
benefits to provide income for a man’s 
family and finally his retirement, is the 
surest way to a practical solution of a 
man’s problems and the most forceful 
motivation of a life insurance sale, he 
said. 

He gave a number of “horrible ex- 
amples” of disregard of social security, 
especially one in which a life agent pro- 
grammed insurance with three compa- 
nies, disregarding social security be- 
cause, he said, the social security bene- 
fits were “no good anyway and won't 
pay.” Mr. English said the agent easily 
could have found out the benefits were 
being paid if he had gone to a social 
security office. 


Case of Careless Work 


He provided for the income to be con- 
tinued to two children equally or to sur- 
vivors in the same manner as to the first 
beneficiary or widow, thus at the 
mother’s death after insured died each 
of the children began to receive $146.40 
per month although they were only 
seven and five years of age. When they 
are ready for college they will have, he 
said, only what the guardian will have 
been able to save from this monthly in- 
come for college education. 

Mr. English asked why this burden 
should be put on the guardian. Why 
should this not have been planned so a 
majority of the principal sum of insur- 
ance would have been available for col- 
lege and after? Why did not the agent 
stress the value of social security and 
prove its worth? 

The forum wound up with a talk by 
William E. North, agency director New 
York Life. He said there are few agents 
who have not at one time or another 
been critical of prospects who have in- 
sisted upon postponing a decision to 
provide an adequate income for their 
families. Few agents have much toler- 
ance for those who defer arranging a 
livable income for their old age. Yet 
some agents have postponed and are 
postponing these very same steps. 


Must Take Own Medicine 


“If we would carry conviction in our 
reasoning with prospects, then we must 
believe in those fundamental principles 
upon which our business rests, to the 
extent that we ourselves create a plan, 
cease further postponement and act now 
to build our own social security and in- 
sure our own financial future,” he stated. 
“If we would have our prospects re- 
spond favorably to us then we ourselves 
must first learn to overcome our own 
habits of procrastinating. We must be- 
gin by deciding the relative importance 
of those things to be done and then 
by beginning now, today, do them each 
in its turn. It will follow that as you 
learn to do lesser things as they come 
up, you will tend to dispose of more 
important matters as they arise. Seldom, 
if ever, will it become easier tomorrow 
to discharge an obligation large or small 
than to discharge that obligation now.” 


NEW YORK 
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The printed proceedings of the two 
Life Office Management Association 
conferences held last year are now being 
distributed to member companies. This 
volume contains the complete transac- 
tions of the annual meeting in Chicago 
in September and the special conference 
in New York in November. 





TO MARK YOVITS’ 20TH 


Members of the Albert Yovits agency 
of Security Mutual Life in New York 
City, gave a luncheon for Mr. Yovits to 
mark his 20th anniversary with the com- 
pany and to inaugurate a new business 





campaign in his honor which will run 
through the month of March. W. B, 
Mintzer, supervisor, is in charge of the 
campaign. It is planned to make March 
the biggest month in the agency’s his. 
tory. 





TURNBULL WITH JOSEPHSON 


John J. Turnbull has been appointed 
agency supervisor by H. D. Josephson, 
general agent Mutual Benefit Life 
Brooklyn. Mr. Turnbull has had a broad 
experience both in the home office ang 
field and for the past four years has been 
a successful personal producer for Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in Brooklyn. He started 
in life insurance at the home office of 
Mutual Life in 1922. In 1925 he entered 
the stock brokerage business, establish. 
ing his own office, and reentered life in. 
surance some years later. 

Since Mr. Josephson became general 
agent in 1942, the agency has advanced 
from 28th to 13th in volume and 41st to 
14th in lives for 1943. It led all agencies 
of the company in November in volume 
and was close to the top in three other 
months. Based on 1943 production com. 
pared with average production the pre. 
vious five years, the agency ranked first 
in 1943 production with 265% of its pre- 
vious average. 





N. Y. ORDINARY SALES 


Sales of ordinary insurance in Ney | 


York City in January, as estimated by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau and released through the New York 
City Life Underwriters Association, to- 
taled $60,697,000 as against $41,757,000 
for January, 1943. 





MANY McMILLEN GRADUTES 


The appointment of W. L. Momsen of 
the Clifford L. McMillen agency in New 
York City as general agent of North- 
western Mutual Life in Boston again 
calls attention to the significant record 
of Mr. McMillen as a builder of career 
men. 

Grant L. Hill went to the home office 
from the McMillen agency in 1933 to 
become director of agencies. Those who 
became general agents are H. L. French, 
Madison, Wis.; R. H. Pickford, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; Victor M. Stamm, Milwau- 
kee; Russell Thierbach, Cleveland; 
Charles Votaw, Scranton, Pa.; Glenn B. 
Dorr, Hartford; J. H. Copeland, Daven- 
port, Ia., and now Mr. Momsen. 





CONGRESS PROGRAM DETAILS 


Latest additions to the sales congress 
program of the New York City Life 
Underwriters Association March 9 are 
Irvin Bendiner, attorney and a leading 
producer of New York Life in Phila- 
delphia; H. D. Goldman, Northwestern 
Mutual, Richmond, Va., and a_ sales 
panel headed by Clay W. Hamlin, gen- 
eral agent Mutual Benefit, Buffalo. As- 
sisting Mr. Hamlin on the panel, “The 
Beginning of Definiteness Is the End 
of Confusion,” will be R. C. Holland, 
New York Life; W. S. Carpentar, 
Metropolitan, and W. E. Knowlton, 
New England Mutual. Mr. Goldman 
will speak on “Estate Planning and 
Conservation.” 

Osborne Bethea, general agent Penn 
Mutual, is chairman of the sales con- 
gress, and Elias Klein, manager Book- 
staver agency of Travelers, publicity 
chairman. 





Omits Statement of Costs 


The Illinois insurance department i 
its reports of company examinations 
has discontinued the practice of show- 
ing the cost of the examination to the 
company. Previously there was a state- 
ment of the per diem payments and ex- 
penses of the examiners from the vatl 
ous states and then the total cost was 
set forth. 


Aid in Waste Paper Drive 


NEW YORK—Agents of Metropoli- 
tan, Prudential, John Hancock and Col- 
onial Life in the New York Metropoli- 
tan area are assisting in the waste paper 
salvage drive by urging their policyhold- 
ers to cooperate. 
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Announcing ! 


CLOSE CORPORATIONS 
AND LIFE INSURANCE 


In Up-To-Date Dehydrated Form 
With Activating Pictorial Summary 


THE FOURTH AND FINAL BOOK 
in the 
POPULAR D.L.B. BUSINESS INSURANCE SERIES 
by 


H. P. GRAVENGAARD 
Associate Editor of The Diamond Life Bulletins 


A prominent C. L. U. said: “I never dreamed the subject 
was so simple! It’s just what I’ve needed. It’s going to 
mean business to me!” 


JUST OFF THE PRESS AND ALREADY WINNING FRIENDS AND INFLUENCING PROSPECTS! 


It's Concise! You Won't Have To Read End- 
lessly To Get The Point! 

It’s Complete! Everything You Need To Know 
Is Included! 

it’s Practical! It Gets Business! 


Contents: —Important Facts about Corporations; The Effects 
of the Death of a Stockholder in a Close Corporation; The 
Solution to the Problems of Close Corporation Stockholders ; 
The Essentials of a Good Stock-Purchase Agreement; How 
Life Insurance Solves the Problem; A Sample Form of Stock- 
Sale-and-Purchase Agreement; How to Sell Stock-Purchase 
Insurance; Illustrations; Meeting Objections; and Answers to 
a Few of the Important Tax Questions. 


IT’S A WORTHY COMPANION TO ITS PREDECESSORS—BEST SELLERS ALL! 


MANY COMPANIES AND AGENCIES, FROM THE BIGGEST ON DOWN, HAVE ADOPTED THE D.L.B. BUSINESS 
INSURANCE SERIES AS A PRACTICAL COURSE IN BUSINESS INSURANCE. 


ITS MULTIPLE USES!—Agency Meetings! Clinics! Company Course! 
Individual Study! Handy Reference! Sales Aid! 


This Is The Day For Business Insurance! 
YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO HAVE THIS BOOK ON HAND FOR INSTANT USE! 


COMBINATION STUDY GUIDE AND QUIZ SHEET will be furnished 
free with each copy of the book. 


And a Folder containing the “Answers” to all questions will be 
provided gratis to all Managers and Clinic Leaders. 


PRICES 

(Each) (Each) 
1 single copy..... $1.00 100 copies... 50.00 .50 
2 copies... $ 1.50 .75 200 copies... 94.00 .47 
5 copies... 3.50 .70 300 copies... 135.00 .45 
10 copies... 6.00 .60 500 copies... 210.00 .42 
25 copies... 13.75 .55 1000 copies... 400.00 .40 

50 copies... 26.00 .52 


Special Combination Offer— One of each of the 
four books of this new series—‘‘Partnerships”, ‘‘Key 
Men", ‘Sole Proprietorships"’ and ‘Close Corporations”, 
only $3.00. 
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<« This man covers this territory => 


for The Diamond Life Bulletins. 
He is a good man in good terri- 
tory. If you are now a subscrib- 


E. H. Fredrikson, Resident ae. 
123 8. Broad St., Room 1127 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Born, raised and educated in Chicago; 
started with the Mutual Life in that 
city, then over to the Penn Mutual, 
for 12 years in the Chicago and Los 
Angeles offices. Pacific Coast account- 
ant and credit man for the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Los Angeles; eastern 
=. manager and assistant treas- 
at New York the Stewart 
Curtis Packers, Inc. of Los Angeles. 
Instructor in aerial gunnery and cadet 
in the Balloon os at Ft. Omaha 
during World War I._ Entered the 
service of the National Underwriter at 
Cincinnati in 1934, Gem and Digest 
Department and in charge of present 
territory since July 1940. 


should be. 


er to D. L. B., he will help you 
get the most use from your 
Service; if you aren't a subscrib- 
er — let him show you why you 
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All of these gentlemen have been subscribers for more than 3 years; from 3-25 years. 
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Floyd, F. W Columbian Natl.—Philadelphia 
French, Graham.......... Mass. Acc. Ins.—Philadelphia 
Garverick, A. I. P Penn Mutual—Philadelphia 
Gilmartin, W. J Prudential—Philadelphia 
Cy UOT [oa © OAS eee Mut. Benefit—Philadelphia 
Goldman, I. Samuel Philadelphia 
TR Sy aa are Mutual Life N. Y.—Philadelphia 
Harper, G. K Phoenix Mutual—Philadelphia 
Harper, W. R Aetna Life—Philadelphia 
RaOre PeatevOl AMeriCR oi. 5 6:0 /6:5: 5.015.055 04:05 68 Philadelphia 
Jamieson, C. I Cont. American—Philadelphia 
Johnson, J. C. Equitable of Iowa—Philadelphia 
Kay, Clarence: ...0.006.6 50% Metropolitan—Philadelphia 
4 Penn Mutual—Philadelphia 

BUOW NS Ns ES ss ovine aie'e'e a0 Equitable of N. Y.—Philadelphia 
Loder, Paul Prov. Mutual—Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

Marx, E. Penn Mutual—Philadelphia 
Mayfield, C. P Fidelity Mut.—Philadelphia 
DAOMENAMEY, Vo Bisse 6:65 5 010/07 Conn. Mutual—Philadelphia 
DEORE, As Wes ssi owes New England Mut.—Philadelphia 
SET Ue a ee aerate cel N. Y. Life—Philadelphia 
MONRO Ns siv'wwraisee sci 00h Natl. Life of Vt.—Philadelphia 
Orr, M. R.................-Mass, Mutual—Philadelphia 
Paret, L. Proy. Mutual—Philadelphia 
Penn Mutual Philadelphia 
PANnGeIpHIA TALS INS, COs... 6c. eewsie sare Philadelphia 
Plummer, E. H Berkshire Life—Philadelphia 
Reynolds & Boyd Philadelphia 
Richmand, W. W Prudential—Philadelphia 
Ringe, J. H Travelers—Philadelphia 
TITTIES Saree. Pac. Mutual—Philadelphia 
Sokohl, J. N.............Midland Mutual—Philadelphia 
Sun Life of Canada Philadelphia 
Towers, Perrin, Forster, Crosby Philadelphia 
Travelers Life Philadelphia 
Union Mutual—Philadelphia 

Guardian Life—Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Equitable of Iowa—Philadelphia 

WVAIS DAMIEN JP OONE 5 s.6:5 010105.6).ciaio sisislasiee Philadelphia 
West, Chas. E Prov. Mutual—Philadelphia 
MVAIBONY Or Base ccs es csa ceo Metropolitan—Philadelphia 
Atlantic Life Richmond 
ay. Cad aa Rep Sun Life of Canada—Richmond 
CRA Ney FW cases oseawnseeed Atlantic Life—Richmond 


Clifton, W. Jeff. Standard—Richmond 
WDB VARS HS. WN ios. .isi0 sais sveietare New England Mut.—Richmond 
FUAYTIBON, EAs Coe oes ccs cis cosas Mutual Life—Richmond: 
Hicks, Spiller Prov. Mutual—Richmond 
Life Ins. Co. of Va Richmond 
Mears, E. H Union Life Ins.—Richmond 
PGT arnee: PEP ES oo eis’ Gs iaccie ois stnvecete N. Y. Life—Richmond 
Myers, C. B Aetna Life—Richmond 
INGMEUS Wel Mies cos cigesccamned N. W. Mutual—Richmond 
Prudential Ins. Co Richmond: 
Reliance Life Richmond) 
Richmond 

Richmond’ 

Wilson, E. D.............Mutual Life N. Y.—Richmond: 
PEQHGHEY, CAA ODs 5 6! 0i015/0.6% <:eferearearecs Life of Va—Roanoki 
Metcalts Wo C.. s6 6 ssc < New England Mut.—Roanoke 
Peterson, "Harold: ... vce siesest Mutual Benefit—Roanoke 
Shenandoah Life 
Thomas, H. E...............Shenandoah Life—Roanoke 
Huston, H. W. . Amer.—Salisbury 
Suffolk Ins: i& Finance :....66i6 coc ce. Mut. Ben.—Suffoll 
Acacia Mutual Washington, D. 
Balback, Sara..... Mut. Life N. Y.—Washington, D. 
Baldwin, R. L........N. W. Mutual—Washington, D. 
Bankers Life Washington, D. 
Burdette, L. C Pac. Mutual—Washington, D. 
Choate, H. I Mut. Benefit—Washington, D. 
Clark, .E. J John Hancock—Washington, D. 
Equitable of Iowa—Washington, 

Cremen, J. F.........Mass. Mutual—Washington, 
Crowley & Marr Penn Mutual—Washington, 
Fisher, H. C Aetna Life—Washington, 
Freeman, R. P Prudential—Washington, 
Hackney, C. W Minn. Mutual—Washington, 
Hatzes, G. A Fidelity Mutual—Washington, 
Holleman, V. W Home Life—Washington, 
Krewson, E. D N. Y. Life—Washington, 
McCombs, J. E Berkshire Life—Washington, 
McElfresh, J. L......Conn. Mutual—Washington, 
Moore, R. M......Shenandoah Life—Washington, 
Pacific Mutual Washington, 
Provident Mutual Washington, 
Reliance Life Washington, 
Slater, A. Natl.— Washington, 
Sleeper, P. D Aetna Life—Washington, 
Strait, J. M.........Sun of Canada—Washington, 
Travelers Life Washington, 
Washington, 

Von Deck, E. H...Natl. Life of Vt.—Washington, 
Wilner, B. L State Mutual—Washington, D. 
IDO WACE, CORANG TAS. 6.055580: 3's Sun of Can.—Wilmington 
Hazel, J.°F Cont. American—W ilmington 
Hale ys Cite soss/s eticiita nee Mutual Benefit—Wilmington 
Rothensies, L. Penn Mutual—Wilmington 
Stormfeltz, W. B Prov. Mutual—Wilmington 
Travelers Life Wilmington 
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